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THE BUDGET MESSAGE 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting the Budget 
for Fiscal Year 1971. February 2, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I have pledged to the American people that I would submit a bal- 
anced budget for 1971. This is particularly necessary because the cost of 
living has been rising rapidly for the past five years. 

The budget I send to you today—the first for which I bear full respon- 
sibility as President—fulfills that pledge. 

Outlays are estimated at $200.8 billion, with receipts at $202.1 
billion, yielding a surplus of $1.3 billion. 

This anti-inflationary budget begins the necessary process of reorder- 
ing our national priorities. For the first time in two full decades, the 
Federal Government will spend more money on human resource pro- 
grams than on national defense. 

A budget must be a blueprint for the future. In the 1971 budget, I 
seek not only to address today’s needs, but also to anticipate tomorrow’s 
challenges. Only with a plan that looks to the years ahead can we gain 
control over the long-range use of our resources, and mark a clear course 
for meeting national goals. Most worthwhile objectives are costly. There- 
fore, we must pursue our purposes in an orderly fashion, measuring our 
efforts to accord with the budget resources likely to be available. 

A balanced plan for resource allocation does not require Federal 
domination. On the contrary, by placing greater reliance on private initia- 
tive and State and local governments, we can more effectively mobilize 
our total resources to achieve national purposes over the long run. 

This comprehensive perspective was instrumental in shaping the 
1971 budget. 

THE BUDGET AT A GLANCE 


[In billions] 


Item 1969 1970 1971 
actual estimate estimate 








eso bns akshaseubeenesedy susisthw ec chmaiaw e's $187. 8 $199. 4 $202. 1 
PUNO Fickk sc keacwe [WABI O DEENA EARS TRS OW SES ws oS 184. 6 197.9 200. 8 
ENS ba dS ode enapotesenescieeseecseds sansa e uy 3.2 1.5 3 
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With this budget we will move ahead to: 


* Meet our international responsibilities by seeking an honorable 


peace in Vietnam, by maintaining sufficient military power to 
deter potential aggressors, by exploring with the Soviet Union 
possible limitations on strategic arms, and by encouraging multi- 
lateral aid, expanded trade, and a greater measure of economic 
self-help for developing nations of the world. 

Help restore economic stability by holding down spending in order 
to provide another budget surplus and to relieve pressure on 
prices—and to achieve that surplus without income or excise tax 
increases. 

Launch a major effort to improve environmental quality by at- 
tacking air and water pollution, by providing more recreation 
opportunities, and by developing a better understanding of our 
environment and man’s impact upon it. 

Inaugurate the Family Assistance Program, fundamentally re- 
forming outmoded welfare programs, by encouraging family sta- 
bility and providing incentives for work and training. 

Provide major advances in our programs to reduce crime. 
Foster basic reforms in Government programs and processes by 
making entire program systems operate more effectively, and by 
encouraging responsible decentralization of decisionmaking. 


The proposals in this budget are important steps toward these goals. 
Even so, taking these steps requires difficult choices. 

The need to choose among alternative uses of our resources is a basic 
fact of budgetary life. In the past few years, too many hard choices were 
avoided. Inflation was permitted to steal purchasing power from us all, 
and to work particular hardship on the poor and the millions of Americans 
who live on fixed incomes, as well as on the housing industry, small busi- 
nesses, and State and local governments. 

Indeed, the willingness to make hard choices is the driving force 
behind my 1971 budget proposals. 


OvERVIEW OF THE 1971 BupGET The surplus for 1971, an estimated $1.3 billion, is essen- 


tial both to stem persistent inflationary pressures and to 
All Government spending flows from budget authority - ds 


; : relieve hard-pressed financial markets. 

that is enacted by the Congress. Budget authority for 1971 Budget surpluses enable us to keep Federal debt held by 
ls estimated at $218.0 billion. Of the total, $148.1 billion the public from rising. This measure of debt will decline 
will require current action by the Congress, with the bal- lightly from $279.5 billion at the end of fiscal year 1969 
ance becoming available automatically as the result of 4, $278.5 billion at the end of 1970, and drop still further 
past congressional actions. 


to an estimated $277.3 billion by the end of 1971. 

Budget outlays for 1971 will be held to $200.8 biilion, Federal civilian employment—as measured by those in 
which is only $2.9 billion more than in 1970. The 1971 full-time, permanent positions—will decline for the second 
total consists of $200.1 billion in expenditures and $0.7 consecutive year. This decline reflects the tight rein I am 
billion for net lending. holding on employment, despite sharp increases in work- 
Revenues are estimated to be $202.1 billion in 1971, load. Within this reduced total, selective increases will be 
exceeding 1970 levels by only $2.7 billion. The small size _ permitted to meet such high priority needs as: more effec- 
of the increase reflects the termination of the income tax _ tive law enforcement, improvement of the quality of our 
surcharge and the provisions of the recently enacted Tax —_ environment, expansion of airway capacity, medical care 
Reform Act of 1969. of veterans, and payment of social security benefits. 
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SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET AND FINANCIAL PLAN 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 












































| 
Description | 1969 1970 1971 
| actual | estimate | estimate 
| | 
Budget authority (largely appropria- | | | 
tions): | | | 
Previously enacted..............-- $133. 2 | FISD boo eccces 
Proposed for current action by | | 
aici wists n'o's'0'5'0565.s 1000 5 Seb. | 5.1 $148. 1 
Becoming available without current | | | 
action by Congress............- 75.9 84.0 | 86. 7 
Deductions for offsetting receipts....| —12.9 | —13.9| —16.8 
Total budget authority.........! 196.2] 209.1 | 218.0 
Receipts, expenditures, and net lending: | 
Expenditure account: 
NS 650s esse Wissigp ajkres Wisi ol» 187.8 | 199.4 | 202.1 
Expenditures (excluding net 
OS EA eee 183. 1 195.0} 200.1 
Expenditure account surplus... . 4.7 4.4 | 2.0 
Loan account: 
Loan disbursements............. ge 9.5 | 8.6 
Loan repayments..............- 1.6 | 6. 6 7.9 
I Eee ere 15] 29] 0.7 
Total budget: | 
DIINO» <:5:9 nip 010 060i spe wine $id. 187.8 199.4 |} 202.1 
Outlays (expenditures and net | | 
OS ee er reree 184.6 | 197.9 | 200.8 
a re 3.2 | 1.5 | 1.3 
Budget financing: 
Net repayment of borrowing to the | 
Po oa eek s cemetcssee sees —1.0) -26/) -12 
Other means of financing.......... —2.2 | Ll | -0.1 
Total budget financing......... —3.2| -15 | =-13 
1968 
actual | 
Outstanding debt, end of | 
year: | 
Gross Federal debt........| $369. 8 367.1 | 374.7] 382.5 
Debt held by the public...| 290.6 | 279.5 | 278.5 | 277.3 
Outstanding Federal and | | | 
federally assisted credit, | 
end of year: | 
iret tomist............ 55. 3 46.9 52. 2 53. 8 
Guaranteed and insured | | 
| Sr are 97.6) 105.1 107.6 | 119.9 
Direct loans by Govern- 
ment-sponsored agencies.| 10. 9 27.2) 38.5 | 46. 6 








1 Including loans in expenditure account. 


? Excluding loans held by Government or Government-sponsored 
agencies. 


FiscaAL HIGHLIGHTS 


The 1971 budget was framed in a period of persistent 
price rises and is designed to help curb the inflation that 
has gripped our economy too long. 


ECONOMIC SETTING.—In the years preceding my inau- 
guration, total demands on our productive capacity in- 
creased too rapidly to maintain price stability, largely 
because of Federal deficits. Government spending rose by 
more than 50% from 1964 to 1968, fanning the flames of 
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inflation with a 4-year deficit of $39 billion. As a result, 
increases in consumer prices accelerated during this period, 
with a rise of almost 6% during the past year. 

When I took office last January, the only responsible 
course was to design a policy that would curb the rising 
cost of living while avoiding recession and an excessive 
increase in unemployment. 

In our first six months in office, we revised the 1970 
budget inherited from the previous Administration to 
reduce defense expenditures by $4.1 billion, and con- 
trollable civilian programs by $3.4 billion more. 

We also recommended needed additional revenues, 
including: 

* Continuation of the income tax surcharge at 10% 
until December 31, 1969, and at 5% until June 30, 
1970—yielding $7.6 billion in revenues; and 

* Repeal of the investment tax credit and extension 


of selected excise taxes and user charges, for an addi- 
tional $2.4 billion. 


Responding to inflation, interest rates rose sharply. The 
restrictive monetary policy of the Federal Reserve System 
limited the flow of money and credit and created further 
upward pressure on rates. 

Monetary and fiscal policies succeeded in moderating 
economic expansion as we progressed through calendar 
year 1969, bringing some reduction of corporate profits 
and the first signs of a slowing in the rate of price increases. 
We know from past experience that prices react slowly to 
changes in economic activity. Thus, it is not surprising 
that it is taking time to translate anti-inflationary actions 
into price relief. 

To contain inflation, we must maintain a policy of fiscal 
restraint in the current fiscal year and continue it in 1971. 

For 1971, total outlays can be held to an estimated 
$200.8 billion only if marginal programs are reduced or 
eliminated, and some desirable new programs postponed. 

Demanding and unpopular actions are essential to a 


responsible fiscal policy in today’s economic setting. They 
must be taken to: 


* Reduce inflationary pressures and expectations; and 

* Relieve the pressure in financial markets. 

Only in this way can we hope to: 

* Improve our balance of international payments posi- 

tion; and 

* Achieve a rate of economic growth that is compatible 

with our longer range objective of high employment 
with price stability. 

REVENUES AND TAX POLICY.—Total receipts are esti- 
mated at $202.1 billion for 1971. 

The small increase, only $2.7 billion above 1970, re- 
flects offsetting forces. Aside from the income tax sur- 
charge, receipts would have risen $9.7 billion under tax 
rates in effect through December 1969. This amount 
includes $1.2 billion from planned administrative steps 
to speed up the collection of excise taxes and income taxes 
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withheld by employers. Another $1.6 billion results from 
the proposed revenue recommendations discussed in Part 
3 of the budget. 

On the other hand, total receipts will be sharply reduced 
by the expiration of the income tax surcharge on June 30, 
1970, and by various tax reductions included in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969—reductions that will depress reve- 
nues $2.9 billion below my tax proposals in April. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





Source | 1969 | 1970 | 1971 
| actual | estimate | estimate 








Individual income taxes.............. | $87. 2 $92. 2 $91.0 
Corporation income taxes............ 36. 7 37.0 35. 0 
Social insurance taxes and contributions.| 39.9 44.8 49. 1 
NIRS 5.6 cnn <osia So awadacioaeen A 15.9 3 
Fe II 6 6 oes hcccccntacnds 8.7 9. 4 9.5 








Total budget receipts 187.8 | 199.4| 202.1 
i Sree eee ee | 187.8 
Under proposed legislation. .......... |reseeees 





200. 5 
1.6 





199. 4 | 
(*) 





* Less than $50 million. 


The recently enacted Tax Reform Act meets some—but 
not all—of the objectives sought by the Administration. 
It provides: 


* A low-income allowance that removes the burden of 
paying Federal income taxes now borne by more 
than 6 million people with incomes below the poverty 
level, and reduces the tax burden of an additional 
8 million people with incomes only slightly above the 
poverty level; 

A minimum tax on income, which insures that tax- 
payers heretofore using certain preferences in the 
law to eliminate their tax liabilities will bear some 
tax burden; and 

An increase in the personal exemption from $600 to 
$650, effective July 1, 1970 (eventually rising to 
$750), and also an increase in the standard 
deduction. 


I urge the Congress to enact the following revenue 
proposals: 

* Additional user charges in the field of transportation, 
so that those who benefit directly will pay a fairer 
share of the costs involved (as I proposed last year) ; 
An increase in the maximum taxable wage base for 
social security from the present $7,800 to $9,000; 
and 
Extension of the excise taxes on automobiles and 


telephone services at their present rates through 
December 31, 1971. 


ConTROLLING GOVERNMENT SPENDING.—The Federal 
budget must meet the objectives of many individual pro- 
grams at the same time that the expenditure total must 
conform to the resources available. 
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Current fiscal year—The Congress set a spending 
ceiling for the Executive Branch for 1970, with provisions 
allowing the ceiling to be changed by congressional actions 
that relate to the budget. 


The original ceiling set in the law was $191.9 billion. 
The Congress recognized, however, that a substantial 
part of Federal spending in any one year is determined 
by prior legal obligations and is, therefore, beyond the 
immediate control of the Executive Branch. For this rea- 
son, the law provides that the overall ceiling can be raised 
by up to $2.0 billion to take account of increases above 
the estimates of selected uncontrollable expenditures such 
as social security and interest on the public debt. Actions 
of the Congress already taken or projected in this budget 
are expected to add another $1.8 billion to the ceiling, 
thus raising the overall ceiling to $195.7 billion. (A more 
detailed analysis of the factors affecting the budget ceiling 
is found in Part 2.) 


I support the intent of the Congress to maintain firm 
control of Federal spending. But the $2.0 billion allow- 
ance for increases in uncontrollable spending now appears 
completely unrealistic. Spending for these uncontrollable 
programs is now expected to be $4.3 billion higher in 
1970 than estimated last April. This is $2.3 billion above 
the amount allowed for this contingency by the Congress. 


On the other hand, we have held controllable spending 
firmly within the limits set by the Congress. Nonetheless, 
total 1970 spending is now estimated at $197.9 billion, 
which is $2.2 billion above the legal ceiling. The excess 
results entirely from the $2.3 billion increase in outlays 
for the designated uncontrollable programs. There is a 
margin of only $0.1 billion under the ceiling on all other 
spending. 

I believe that an overall spending target provides a 
useful discipline to guide individual actions by the Con- 
gress and the Executive Branch. However, an outlay 
ceiling should include adequate provision for spending on 
uncontrollable programs. 


I recommend, therefore, that the 1970 ceiling be 
amended in two ways. First, the fixed allowance for un- 
controllable outlays should be removed for those outlays 
that the Congress has already placed beyond the Execu- 
tive’s control. Second, the ceiling itself should be amended 
so that the extremely slim margin between the revised 
ceiling and the current estimate of total outlays is sufficient 
to permit prudent management of the Government with- 
out forcing crippling cuts in vital programs during the 
few remaining months of this fiscal year. I further suggest 
that the Congress reconsider the real utility of having a 
flexible ceiling apply to the Congress while a rigid ceiling 
is applied to the Executive Branch. 


The dedication of this Administration to expenditure 
control has been demonstrated by the $7.5 billion of re- 
ductions we have already made this year. We will continue 
our vigorous efforts to contain Federal spending. With 
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the cooperation of the Congress, we are determined to 
hold total spending for 1970 to the revised target of 
$197.9 billion. 


I also recommend that congressional attempts to con- 
trol outlays in the future focus on the earliest stages of 
Government spending—authorization of programs and 
enactment of budget authority. 


Based on our experience this past year, I believe that 
Congress can improve its contribution to better budgeting 
of national resources by taking steps to: 


* Make individual appropriations and other legislative 
actions consistent with its wishes on overall budget 
totals; 

¢ Provide a closer link between legislative considera- 
tion of receipts and outlays; and 

¢ Enact appropriations before the fiscal year begins, 
phasing the authorization and appropriation proc- 
esses in a more orderly way. Many of the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year that began last July were not 
enacted until December. Two appropriation bills— 
totaling $22 billion—were not enacted when Con- 
gress adjourned in December. The Executive Branch 
will speed its processes wherever feasible to help make 
more timely action possible. 


It is many years, indeed a generation, since the Con- 
gress was able to finish its work in a session lasting 3 to 4 
months. The Congress now works the year round. All too 
often, major appropriation bills are not acted upon until 
the final weeks of the session, perhaps as long as half a 
year after the beginning of the fiscal year. Obviously, this 
causes inefficiency and uncertainty within the executive 
departments and throughout the country. To bring the 
appropriation and the administrative cycles back into 
harmony, suggestions have been made to change the fiscal 
year to correspond to the legislative year, perhaps with 
new appropriations scheduled to begin January 1 rather 
than July 1. However, even if this change were deemed 
desirable, by itself it would not achieve the desired result. 
The Congress would also have to revise or speed its 
authorizing actions, which, by the Congress’ own rules, 
must precede appropriations. I urge Congress to consider 
this question. 


Budget year—Outlays for 1971 will reach approxi- 


mately $200.8 billion, only $2.9 billion, or 1.5% more 
than in 1970. 


This is substantially less than the 6% increase in the 
consumer price index during the past calendar year. 

The rise in total outlays in 1971 is also substantially less 
than the increase in outlays that are virtually mandatory 
under present laws. For example, social insurance trust 
fund outlays (including Medicare) and public assistance 
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grants (including Medicaid) alone are estimated to in- 
crease in 1971 by $6.8 billion. 

Aside from these outlays, I have reduced the total of 
other Federal spending below its 1970 level. 

New pay raises for Federal civilian and military em- 
ployees are budgeted for $175 million in 1970 and $1.4 
billion in 1971, These increases reflect (1) the pay adjust- 
ments accompanying postal reform, (2) the principle of 
pay comparability of civilian jobs with similar jobs in 
private industry, and (3) the legal requirement that mili- 
tary salaries be increased in pace with the compensation of 
Federal civilian employees. The annual survey of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates that a civilian pay 
raise averaging 5.75% would be consistent with the pres- 
ent legal comparability principle. Because the need to 
control and contain the inflationary spiral is of paramount 
importance at this time, however, I recommend that the 
comparability pay raises (which require congressional ac- 
tion) be deferred six months beyond the recent pattern, 
and be made effective January 1971. 


The 1971 budget shows a significantly different set of 
priorities from those contained in the budget presented 
by the previous Administration a year ago. Although 1971 
outlays are $5.5 billion higher than the total originally 
proposed a year ago for 1970, outlays for national defense 
and space activities have been reduced by $10.8 billion. 
The current estimate of 1970 spending for defense and 
space is $4.4 billion less than that recommended last year 
by the outgoing Administration, and a further reduction 
of $6.3 billion is proposed for 1971. 

A substantial increase in postal revenues is necessary in 
order to avoid an excessive postal deficit, which would 
otherwise consume a large part of the resources made 
available by the difficult cuts we are making in other 
programs. Enactment of the pending bill to raise postal 
rates, in addition to other measures currently under study, 
will cause net outlays for the Post Office to decline by an 
estimated $866 million from 1970. 

The reductions I am proposing make it possible to pro- 
vide funds for some of our most urgent domestic needs. 
This is appropriate policy. Burdened by overcommitments 
of the past, we must pursue our goals prudently. My 
budget for 1971 includes increases of : 


¢ $500 million for starting the Family Assistance Pro- 
gram, to replace an unworkable and often inequitable 
system with one that encourages family stability, pro- 
vides incentives for work and training, and offers 
expanded opportunities for day care. 

* $275 million for the first quarterly payment under 
my proposed revenue-sharing plan, to go into effect 
before the end of 1971. 


* $310 million for improved crime reduction efforts. 





ee: ee ee Se ee 
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¢ $330 million for air and water pollution control, and 
for additional parks and open spaces, as integral parts 
of our efforts to enhance environmental quality. 


¢ $764 million for food assistance programs, to help 
eliminate malnutrition and hunger. 


SELECTED BUDGET OUTLAYS 


[Fiscal years. In millions] 




















Description | 1969 1970 | 1971 | Change, 
| actual | estimate | estimate | 1970-71 
| | 
Social insurance trust funds. . $39, 849 545, 681 |$51, 667 |-+$5, 986 
Public assistance (including | 
| rere re 6, 281 7,479 8,277 | +798 
Civilian and military pay 
RT Seen) ert ee | 1175 }11,400 | +1, 225 
Subtotal.............) 46, 130 | 53, 335 | 61, 344 | +8, 009 
National defense............ 81, 240 | 79,432 | 73,583 | —5, 848 
See eee ee Pee 4, 247 3, 886 3, 400 — 486 
te gee EE EC 920 1, 247 382 — 866 
Family Assistance Program. .|........!.....++: 500 | +500 
Control of air and water | 
pollution, and increased 
parks and open spaces... . . 644 785 | 1,115 +330 
Crime reduction............ 658 947 1, 257 +310 
Revenue sharing............ Seen ere 275 +275 
Food assistance............. 1, 192 1, 514 2, 278 +764 
Transportation............. 6, 319 7,019 7, 487 +468 
Manpower training......... 1, 193 1, 368 1, 720 +352 














1Includes the projected costs of certain pay adjustments in the 
Postal Field Service related to postal reform. 

* $468 million for transportation facilities and services, 
important ingredients in continued economic growth 
and job development. 

* $352 million for manpower training, to help more 
of our people to become productive and self-sup- 
porting. 

BupGET AUTHORITY.—Budget authority—generally in 
the form of appropriations—must be provided by the 
Congress before Federal agencies can commit the Gov- 
ernment to spend or lend funds. 

I am recommending a total of $218.0 billion of budget 
authority for fiscal year 1971. This includes $216.8 bil- 
lion of new obligational authority and $1.3 billion of 
lending authority. 


Not all budget authority requires current congressional 
action. For example, existing laws provide that the receipts 
of social insurance trust funds be automatically appropri- 
ated as budget authority each year. Similarly, whatever is 
needed for interest on the public debt is automatically 
provided under a permanent appropriation. For activi- 
ties of this nature, $86.7 billion of budget authority for 
1971 will become available automatically. 


WWI 


BUDGET AUTHORITY 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





Description 


| 1969 1970 1971 
| actual | estimate | estimate 





Available through current action by | 

the Congress: 
Previously enacted. ............... $1382 | SISK D I... cuss 
Proposed in this budget............ RRPRORE Tompiegor $136. 8 
To be requested separately: | 
For supplemental requirements 


Cg | eee | errr res 4.4 0.3 
Upon enactment of proposed legis- | 
MENER ts cd den cacnde sacs mncesieeenaees —* 8.2 
Allowances: | 
be SCE PELE RET Corer reer 0.3 
Civilian and military pay in- 
CN a as da. decccccusucecseeeenes 0. 2 1.4 
CI 65 ca cmcwavwaes Oper 0.5 1.2 





Subtotal, available through 
current action by the Con- 
De Ce eee Peres ee 133.2 | 138.9 148. 1 





Available without current action by the 
ngress (permanent authoriza- 
tions): 











Trust funds (existing law).......... 53. 1 60. 6 64.5 
Interest on the public debt. ........ 16. 6 18.8 19.0 
RINE s se ce aetsavadehasnawatoaa 6.2 4.6 %2 
Deductions for offsetting receipts... .. . —-12.9; —-13.9| —16.8 
Total budget authority. ....... 196. 2 8.0 





nN 
3 
- 
nN 
_ 





* Less than $50 million. 

1 Includes the cost of certain pay adjustments in the Postal Field 
Service related to postal reform. 

The remaining $148.1 billion is proposed for considera- 
tion during this session of Congress. The outlays associated 
with budget authority requiring current congressional ac- 
tion are estimated to be $93.5 billion in 1971. 

FEDERAL DEBT.—This budget provides for a reduction 
of Federal debt held by the public of $1.2 billion from 
the level on June 30, 1970, and $2.2 billion lower than on 
June 30, 1969. These repayments of debt out of budget 
surpluses will afford some modest relief to financial mar- 
kets to help meet heavy demands for housing and State 
and local government financing. 

At the same time, federally assisted financing outside 
the budget—both guaranteed and insured loans and loans 
of Government-sponsored agencies—will be substantially 
higher both in 1970 and in 1971. This expansion in fed- 
erally assisted credit programs helps to cushion the impact 
of tight money on housing. 

Gross Federal debt differs from debt held by the public 
in that the former also includes debt held within the Gov- 
ernment, such as the investments of the social security trust 
funds in special Treasury issues. Gross Federal debt will 
continue to rise, from $367.1 billion on June 30, 1969, to 
an estimated $382.5 billion on June 30, 1971. The in- 
crease is more than accounted for by investments by trust 
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funds and other Government agencies of their surplus 
receipts. In 1971, the surplus in the trust funds will be an 
estimated $8.7 billion, compared with $8.6 billion in 1970. 


FEDERAL DEBT AND BUDGET FINANCING 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





Description | 1969 
| actual 


1970 1971 
estimate | estimate 








Federal debt held by the public 








(at end of fiscal year)............ $279.5 | $278.5 | $277.3 
Plus: Debt held by Federal agencies 
UII. vines cece scccecicee 87.7 | 96.3 105. 2 
Equals: Gross Federal debt.......... 367.1 | 374.7| 382.5 
Consisting of: 
Teenmary Geitt.... 22... 2200s 352.9 | 362.1 | 370.3 
Other agency debt.............. 14.2) 12.6} 12.2 


Budget financing: 





Net repayment of borrowing (—)... —1.0 —2.6 —1.2 
Other means of financing......... —2.2 1.1 —0.1 
Total budget financing. ....... —3.2 —1.5 —1.3 
Total budget surplus.......... 3:2 ES 3 





1 Excludes notes issued to the International Monetary Fund. 


The statutory debt limit covers almost all of the gross 
Federal debt, but it excludes most borrowing by Federal 
agencies other than the Treasury. The present temporary 
debt limit of $377 billion will expire on June 30, 1970, 
and the statutory maximum will then revert to the perma- 
nent level of $365 billion. 


An increase in the statutory limit will be necessary even 
though the past two budgets and the one proposed for 
1971 all show surpluses of receipts over outlays. These 
surpluses reflect the rise in accumulated balances of trust 
funds that are invested in Treasury issues—thus increas- 
ing the amount of debt subject to the statutory limitation. 
I will recommend appropriate increases in the statutory 
limit prior to the end of the fiscal year. 


A STRATEGY FOR THE SEVENTIES 


I am pleased to present a budget that demonstrates a 
shift in priorities; we now begin to turn in new directions. 


CHANGING PRIORITIES.—About 41% of estimated out- 
lays in the 1971 budget will be devoted to human re- 
sources—spending for education and manpower, health, 
income security, and veterans benefits and services. Spend- 
ing for national defense, despite continued improvements 
in our military forces, will claim a smaller percentage of 
the budget than in any year since 1950. Although still 
comparatively small, other major programs of this 
Administration—pollution control, crime reduction, 
transportation, and housing—are planned to grow sub- 
stantially in the years ahead. 
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CHANGING PRIORITIES 


[Fiscal years. Percentage distribution of total budget outlays] 




















Program 1961 1969 1971 
| actual | actual | estimate 
Perr | 48 | 44 | 37 
Human resource programs !.......... | 30 | 34 41 
ge ET OCC RCT Ee 22 | 22 23 
Total budget outlays.......... 


100 | 100 | 100 





1Includes the following functional categories: education and 
manpower, health, income security, and veterans benefits and services. 


REDUCING OUTMODED OR UNECONOMIC PROGRAMS.—I 
believe strongly that the Federal budget process can no 
longer confine itself to marginal increases or decreases. 
Much of the budget is the outcome of program decisions 
made in years past, or even decades ago. Today, more 
than two-thirds of Federal outlays are relatively uncon- 
trollable in the near term. 

We must begin to cull from the budget mass those 
programs that are ineffective or poorly designed and 
those where the original need has long since vanished. 
Since needs and technology change rapidly, Government 
programs must keep pace. 

Therefore, I propose to restructure, reduce, or ter- 
minate a number of outmoded or uneconomic programs 
that will save $2.1 billion in 1971. These proposals, dis- 
cussed in detail in Part 2 of the budget, envision that: 

* Fundamental restructuring of programs will save 
nearly $1.4 billion in 1971. For example, the basic 
concept underlying the present objectives of the 
Nation’s stockpile of strategic and critical materials 
must be re-examined and modernized. Many com- 
modities in the stockpile are now far in excess of 
foreseeable needs. Expanded authority will be sought 
to permit the disposal of $750 million of these ma- 
terials in 1971. 

* Program terminations will save about $300 million 
from lower priority activities in 1971. Much of the 
total is accounted for by eliminating certain agri- 
cultural programs which have accomplished their 
purposes or are no longer high priority. 
Reductions in uneconomic programs will total $436 
million in 1971. The largest reduction stems from 
actions taken in manned flight activities of the space 
program. 

These actions will provide more than $2 billion each 
year to help meet high-priority needs of today and pressing 
problems of the future. 

PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE.—This Administration is 
placing heavy emphasis on the long-range implications 
of current decisions. We must become increasingly aware 
that small decisions today often lead to large cash out- 
lays in the future. Past failure to recognize this fact is 
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responsible for much of the current budgetary 
inflexibility, hampering our present progress. 

The future holds great promise. But looking ahead, we 
can also foresee that: 


* The expected increase in Federal tax revenues will 
not be sufficient to meet all meritorious claims—a 
reduction in taxes, a budget surplus with high em- 
ployment, the initiation of new programs, and the 
expansion of existing programs—that will be made. 

* It will be necessary to evaluate existing programs 
and proposed new programs to ensure that Federal 
funds are raised and spent in the most effective 
way. We will have to shift funds from uses with rela- 
tively low effectiveness or priority to those uses 
that now have higher priorities. 


Growth of the economy.—From fiscal years 1970 
through 1975, the labor force is expected to grow from 
85 million to 92 million, a net addition equal to the total 
employment in the State of California. Coupled with ris- 
ing productivity and a return to more modest price trends, 
our gross national product could increase from $960 
billion in fiscal year 1970 to nearly $1.4 trillion in 1975. 
It took the Nation 19 decades to reach a total output of 
$700 billion, but we will double that amount by our 
Bicentennial. 

The growth of our productive capacity will be matched 
by growth in demand. Population will rise from 205 
million to 218 million, a net addition greater than the 
present population of New England. There will be 4 
million new family units formed. 

Pressures on the Federal budget——This growth and 
change will be reflected in Federal Government finances. 
During fiscal years 1971-1975: 


* On the basis of my tax recommendations last April, 
and those contained in this budget, the increase in 
personal income, corporate profits, and other sources 
of revenue would have increased the yield of the tax 
system to $278 billion in 1975. 

* However, the new Tax Reform Act will reduce that 
potential increase in 1975 by $12 billion. As a result, 
Federal revenues will be a smaller proportion of gross 
national product in 1975 than in 1970. 


Growth will also require additional Government serv- 


ices and generate greater spending. By 1975 we estimate 
that: 


* The increases in population, wages, and other factors 
would seem to necessitate growth in many existing 
Federal services, causing outlays to rise by $28 bil- 
lion—unless further economies are found. 

* Program terminations and restructuring recom- 
mended in this budget will reduce the growth in the 
budget base, however, by $2 billion. Further cuts will 
be sought in the future. 
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* New initiatives that 1 have already proposed or am 
proposing in this budget are estimated to rise to 
$18 billion in outlays. 

In the past, the Federal Government has been unwilling 
to pull all the pieces together and present the results of 
projecting Government finances into the future. I feel that 
this is an essential part of an enlightened discussion of 
public policies even though precise figures are, of course, 
impossible. 

Looking ahead, the margin of discretionary Federal 
resources left over—in a sense, a national nest egg—for 
distribution to private citizens through tax reduction, for 
distribution to State and local governments as we move 
forward with the New Federalism, or for new Federal 
Government programs, is small. Furthermore, the inher- 
ent uncertainty in projecting the future rate of economic 
growth and unforeseen international tensions could easily 
alter these projections to show no future resources for 
discretionary action. 

With these qualifications in mind, we can estimate that 
anticipated revenues are likely to exceed projected out- 
lays by $22 billion in 1975—a margin equal to only 1.5% 
of our gross national product. Furthermore, our current 
estimates indicate little, if any, margin for 1972. 


BUDGET PROJECTIONS 1 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 























Description 1971 1975 
estimate | projected 
Revenues: 
Tax structure proposed by Administration 
CSOD cc cdbivaceuccedassaes $205 $278 
Less effect of 1969 Tax Reform Act....... —3 —12 
Es 60k chkee Rees hkedecaotaganeds 202 266 
Outlays: 

CII Ss oso 6 6 incncicanceendasaes 200 228 
New initiatives reflected in this budget... . 3 18 
Less program termination, restructuring, 

and reduction currently proposed... .. —2 —2 
Wicca xrniseccinnie 201} 244 














1 The assumptions and procedures underlying these projections are 
described in Part 2 of the budget. 

2 Includes revenue effect of legislation proposed in this budget. 

Decisions to include new spending programs in this and 
future budgets will recognize long-run savings that would 
be lost if action is not taken. For example, the proposed 
Family Assistance Program is designed to reform our out- 
moded welfare system. If enacted, it would cost an esti- 
mated $4.4 billion in the first full year of effect. However, 
the incentives to preserve families intact and increase 
gainful employment will eventually mean a long-run in- 
crease in economic self-sufficiency, which I believe far 
outweighs these substantial, but essential, public costs. 
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The path to our goals——Among the meritorious claims 
on our resources are: 


* Protecting our physical environment by taking 
further actions to reduce air and water pollution, and 
by providing additional parks, open spaces, and other 
recreation opportunities. 

* Maintaining our physical and economic base by im- 
proving transportation systems, and by stimulating 
the construction of additional low- and moderate- 
income housing. 


* Bringing better health to all, by reforming the health 
care delivery system, by increasing the Nation’s corps 
of needed health personnel, and by emphasizing areas 
that promise important breakthroughs in medical 
research. 

Equalizing career opportunities by investing in new 
methods of education, in aid to low- and middle- 
income college students, and in job training. 


Renewing the American education system by empha- 
sizing research and experimentation, by investing in 
teacher training and new community colleges, and 
by redressing inequities in educational financing. 

* Obtaining budget surpluses in order to generate addi- 
tional savings so housing and State and local con- 
struction can be financed without undue reliance on 
Federal aid. The absence of such surpluses would 
tend to keep interest rates high and to make capital 
markets less efficient. 


Reducing and realigning tax burdens further in a 
fair and judicious manner, when such action is pru- 
dent and desirable in the light of all other national 
priorities. 


As long as the growth of revenues exceeds the growth 
of “built-in” expenditures we will be able to make some 
genuine progress toward these goals. 

The progress that we make in pursuit of these goals 
must depend on their relative priority, our ability to de- 


sign workable programs, and our willingness to raise the 
required resources. 


THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 


We seek a world in which all men can live in peace, 
freedom, and dignity. 

PEACE AND NATIONAL SECURITY.—The best way to 
achieve this goal is through maintaining sufficient 
strength to deter aggression—and cope with it where nec- 
essary—supported by effective and verifiable interna- 
tional agreements, and by collective security and 
cooperation. 

One of my first official acts as President was to direct 
a comprehensive and orderly review of our national se- 
curity policies and the programs required to carry them 
out. This was the most thorough re-examination of its type 
ever undertaken, designed to bring our strategies, forces, 
and priorities into proper balance. 
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This budget reflects the transition from old policies and 
strategies to the new ones stemming from our review. I 
have: 

* Initiated a plan designed to bring a just and honor- 
able peace to Vietnam. Our approach involves a two- 
pronged effort to negotiate in Paris and to effect an 
orderly transfer to the South Vietnamese of the major 
responsibilities the United States has assumed in that 
country. We will do so in a manner that will help 
maintain that country’s right of self-determination. 
While negotiations have been disappointing, prog- 
ress in Vietnamization has been encouraging and 
has enabled Vietnamese forces to assume a greater 
burden on the battlefield. In accord with this plan, 
I have already announced a series of troop with- 
drawals that will reduce our authorized forces in 
Vietnam by 115,500 below that existing when this 
Administration took office. 

Begun strategic arms limitations talks with the Soviet 
Union. 

* Signed the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 

* Begun construction of the Safeguard missile defense 
system, intended to protect the United States from 
limited nuclear attacks, including an accidental mis- 
sile launch, and to protect some of our retaliatory 
forces. 

Renounced biological weapons and initiated disposal 
of existing bacteriological weapons. 

Appointed an advisory commission to develop a 
comprehensive plan for eliminating the draft and 
moving toward an all-volunteer military force. 
Signed into law my proposal for draft reform, to 
shorten the maximum period of draft vulnerability to 
one year, thereby reducing uncertainty for millions of 
our young men. 

Looking to the future, both our strategy and forces must 
be designed to honor our international commitments and 
to insure our national security. We must make realistic 
and continuing assessments of the programs required to 
support these objectives. 

The strategy of this Administration, as I stated at 
Guam, is based on the expectation that our allies will 
shoulder substantial responsibility for their own defense. 
With this posture, we can safely meet our defense re- 
quirements with fewer resources. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.—Early in my Adminis- 
tration, we sought to identify more effective ways to en- 
courage international development and stability with a 
limited availability of Government funds. 

I have concluded that the answers lie in greater initia- 
tive by the countries we assist, more trade, a larger role 
for private enterprise, and increased reliance on coopera- 
tive, multilateral efforts, I strongly support international 
organizations as effective channels for development 
assistance. 

We are urging all industrialized countries to reduce 
trade barriers against products of special importance to 
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developing countries. I urge enactment of trade legislation 
now before the Congress that would reduce trade barriers 
and provide more equitable adjustment assistance to in- 
dustries, companies, and workers injured by import 
competition. 

We are encouraging private enterprise, both locally 
based and American, to bring its dynamism to the chal- 
lenge of economic development. To enlarge the role of 
private enterprise still further, I will establish the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation—a recommendation al- 
ready approved by the Congress. 

Trade and private enterprise by themselves are not 
sufficient. I am also proposing budget authority of $1.8 
billion for the Agency for International Development to 
provide direct aid to developing countries. I will make 
further proposals to strengthen our aid programs based on 
a review by my task force on foreign aid. 


THE QUALITY OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


One of the most important new initiatives that I am 
proposing for the first time in this budget is to enhance 
the quality of life—the legacy of one generation of Ameri- 
cans to the next. 

Our environment is becoming increasingly unpleasant 
and unhealthful. We are hampered by polluted air, con- 
taminated rivers and lakes, and inadequate recreation 
opportunities. 

Despite current budget stringency, we must find a way 
to move aggressively on these problems now. Delay would 
make our environment more unlivable, and raise the costs 
of what we must do in any event. I will send a Special 
Message to the Congress setting forth major proposals to 
improve and protect our surroundings. 

Highest priority will go to elements of the program 
designed to attack water pollution and air pollution— 
those problems that most directly impinge on our health 
and well-being. 

The major responsibility to reduce pollution rests 
appropriately with State and local governments and the 
private sector. However, the Federal Government must 
exert leadership and provide assistance to help meet our 
national goals. 

CLEAN WATER.—I am proposing a sustained national 
commitment to meet our water quality goals. I will seek 
legislation for a 5-year program providing grants to com- 
munities for the construction of sewage treatment facil- 
ities. This effort will grow in momentum as communities 
complete their plans and begin construction. When com- 
bined with State and local matching funds, this program 
will provide $10 billion of construction beyond that al- 
ready appropriated by the Congress. 

The proposed environmental financing authority, dis- 
cussed later in this Message, will help local communities 
finance their share of the projects. 

I am proposing a fundamental reform of the municipal 
waste treatment program to assure that Federal funds go 
to areas where the benefits are clear and where State and 
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local governments have developed adequate programs to 
achieve stated goals. We must also assure that cost sharing 
for treatment works is equitable and creates incentives 
for reducing the amount of waste that would otherwise 
have to be treated in municipal systems. 

I am recommending increased assistance to State water 
pollution control agencies and a strengthening of enforce- 
ment provisions. 

CLEAN aiR.—We are now asking the States to set 
standards for two major air pollutants—sulfur oxides and 
smoke particles. Standards for additional pollutants will 
be set shortly. I am proposing additional funds and man- 
power to help the States with this difficult task. 

To help control air pollution, we will accelerate efforts 
to control sulfur and nitrogen oxides. We will call upon 
private industry to help solve the problem. The airlines 
have already agreed to abate aircraft smoke emission by 
1972. We will increase our own spending for air pollution 
control by more than 30% in 1971. 

OpeN spaAce.—Improving the environment will also 
require increased efforts to provide adequate park and 
recreation open space—particularly in and near cities, 
where the need is the greatest and land prices have been 
escalating most rapidly. I am recommending appropria- 
tion of all the funds presently authorized for the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund to speed acquisition of 
Federal park lands and increase assistance to States to 
provide more recreation opportunities. Wilderness, open 
space, wildlife—once gone—are lost forever. 

CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY.— 
Where technology has polluted, technology can purify. 
Solutions to many of our problems can be found only 
through greater understanding of our environment and 
man’s impact upon it. We must also augment our ability 
to measure and predict environmental conditions and 
trends. 

I am confident that this challenge can be met by our 
leading research institutions and scientists. To encourage 
research related to environmental and other national prob- 
lems, I am recommending that appropriations for the 
National Science Foundation be increased. 


REFORMS AND NEw DIRECTIONS 


Reform is the watchword of this Administration. In 
years past, Federal programs all too often have failed 
to deliver even a reasonable share of their promises. 

Reform touches on nearly every aspect of Government 
activity. It is demonstrated in this budget by proposals to 
introduce new, more effective program systems, and to 
modernize and make responsive Government organization 
and processes. 

INCOME SECURITY PROGRAMS.—When this Adminis- 
tration took office, many of our income security programs 
were in disarray and in need of long-overdue reforms. 
Welfare programs were discredited in the eyes of both the 
recipients and taxpayers. Many of our citizens were going 
without adequate food and nutrition. Social security 
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benefits had become eroded by inflation. Unemployment 
compensation failed to cover millions of workers, and 
payments in many States were inadequate. 

I set into motion fundamental reforms in each of these 
areas. I urge the Congress to move promptly on my pro- 
posals which are now awaiting action: 


© The Family Assistance Program would replace an 
inequitable and unworkable dole that often dis- 
rupts family life, with a comprehensive system for 
aiding all low-income families with children—in- 
cluding the long-neglected working poor. It features 
national benefit standards, promise of greater family 
stability, and requirements and incentives for work 
and job-training. This program would be closely 
integrated with manpower training and with the 
food benefits made available under the augmented 
food stamp program. 

° Social security legislation enacted in December pro- 
vides an across-the-board benefit increase. I have 
made other proposals to correct inequities in the 
program, including a liberalization of the “retire- 
ment test” (the current earnings that may be allowed 
without reducing or eliminating social security bene- 
fits), and an increase in widows’ benefits to make 
them comparable with what their husbands would 
have received. 

°¢ The unemployment insurance proposals would ex- 
tend coverage to an additional 5.3 million workers 
(including many farmworkers), increase the dura- 
tion of benefit eligibility during any period of high 
national unemployment, and reform the financing 
of the system by increasing the taxable wage base. 


For the Family Assistance Program, I have included 
outlays of $500 million in the budget for 1971. This esti- 
mate is significantly lower than the $4.4 billion first full- 
year cost of this program for a number of reasons. Time is 
required for the various levels of government to prepare 
to administer elements of the Family Assistance Program 
that can be put into effect during fiscal year 1971. Many 
State legislatures will be unable to meet in time to im- 
plement the program. Rates of participation in a new 
program of this scale take time to build up, causing a 
delay before the program can reach its full operating 
level. We intend to make every effort now and after the 
Congress has acted to initiate this high priority program 
on a responsible and workable basis. 

The Family Assistance Program is an essential element 
of the income strategy adopted by this Administration. 
This approach of directly providing income and work 
opportunity for the poor is based on the proposition that 
the goal of self-sufficiency requires continuing emphasis 
and that the best judge cf each family’s particular needs 
is the family itself. 

FEDERAL AID SYSTEM.—The old system for providing 
financial aid to State and local governments has become 
bogged down in an administrative morass. It breeds ex- 
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cessive centralization of decisionmaking, and tends to sap 
local initiative. 

This Administration has begun to decentralize domes- 
tic programs. We seek to reinvigorate institutions close 
to the people, and to enlist their support in the solution 
of local problems before they become national problems. 
I hope to see new life in local institutions and a new 
vitality in voluntary action. 

Federal revenue sharing with State and local govern- 
ments is one vital element of our decentralization efforts. 
Revenue-sharing funds will not be frozen into specified 
program areas. Policy officials at the State and local level 
will have the responsibility for using these funds to meet 
high-priority needs. Revenue sharing is based on a for- 
mula that encourages State and local governments to in- 
crease their own fiscal efforts. I urge prompt action on this 
important effort to restore balance to our federal system. 

Including revenue sharing, total Federal aid to State 
and local governments will rise to an estimated $28 bil- 
lion in 1970, nearly four times the amount in 1961. 

Recent experience has made it clear that many State 
and local government units are having serious difficulty 
securing funds in the municipal bond market. To assure 
more adequate access of these governments to financial 
markets, I shall propose the creation of an environmental 
financing authority to enable such governments to bor- 
row money needed for their share of federally assisted 
projects for water pollution abatement. 

Action is also underway to simplify administrative and 
technical requirements in Federal assistance programs. 
By cutting red tape, we can reduce processing time and 
decentralize decisionmaking. I urge completion of congres- 
sional action on my proposals to authorize joint funding 
of closely related grant projects and grant consolidation. 

To achieve better coordination of Federal programs in 
the field, we have established uniform regional boundaries 
and regional office locations for the principal agencies in- 
volved in urban programs. This action will provide focal 
points for State and local officials to deal with these Fed- 
eral field offices. I have also created 10 regional councils, 
composed of the regional directors of the main grant- 
making agencies, to mesh Federal activities more closely 
with State and local programs. 

IMPROVED ORGANIZATION.— There is great need for bet- 
ter organization and management of the Federal govern- 
mental system. I refer to the legislative branch and the 
judicial branch as well as to the executive branch. The 
Advisory Council on Executive Organization is hard at 
work on plans to strengthen the ability of the Executive 
Branch to insure that government programs produce the 
results intended by the Congress and the President. 

The Congress has recently established, by law, a Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality to coordinate efforts to im- 
prove our surroundings—an objective which I share. 

We have reorganized the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to strengthen its capacity for innovation and experi- 
mentation in developing programs that effectively meet 
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the needs of the economically disadvantaged. Other agen- 
cies, such as the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, and 
Housing and Urban Development, have been reorganized 
internally to increase their effectiveness. 

A blue ribbon panel is studying the Department of 
Defense, its organization, research and development pro- 
grams, and procurement practices. I have formed a De- 
fense Program Review Committee to insure that major 
defense policy and program issues are analyzed in their 
strategic, economic, diplomatic, and political context. 

The Nation’s postal system is in need of basic reform. I 
have recommended complete reorganization of the Post 
Office along businesslike lines, and repeat my request to 
Congress for prompt approval, 

I have also proposed strengthening our programs deal- 
ing with consumer affairs, including creation of an Office 
of Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent and an Assistant Attorney General for Consumer 
Protection in the Department of Justice. “4 

EDUCATION AND MANPOWER.—I place high priority on 
expanding the use of manpower programs as a means of 
getting people off welfare rolls and into productive em- 
ployment. I have proposed a new comprehensive Man- 
power Training Act that will bring together a variety of 
separate programs and will enable State and local units 
to make more manpower decisions for themselves. These 
steps will give increased responsibility to State and local 
governments for planning and operating manpower pro- 
grams to meet local conditions and the specific needs of 
each trainee. In the meantime, major operating reforms 
are taking place in nearly all manpower training programs 
to increase their effectiveness. 

Computerized Job Banks will be in operation in 81 
cities by 1971, providing a daily listing of available jobs 
to help match jobseekers with employment opportunities 
more rapidly. 

We will continue our efforts to insure equal employ- 
ment opportunities to all Americans. I have already re- 
quested the Congress to grant enforcement powers to the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. I reiterate 
that request. Under the concept of the “Philadelphia 
Plan,” we will help provide minority groups with fair 
access to training and jobs with Federal contractors. 

The Federal Government is making a substantial in- 
vestment in the Nation’s education system. In 1971, 
counting all the education-related efforts of Federal agen- 
cies, we will spend an estimated $10.7 billion—the largest 
amount in our history. 

This Administration is committed to improved per- 
formance in education programs. I have initiated pro- 
posals to provide broader support for education, including 
grant consolidation, and other steps to improve the effec- 
tiveness of Federal aid. I am also recommending major 
new efforts to raise student achievement through research 
and development projects. We are evaluating and redi- 
recting other programs to assure that Federal assistance is 
targeted on high priority purposes, such as disadvantaged 
children, and that it achieves the results we expect. 
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In the coming weeks I will send further recommenda- 


tions to the Congress, outlining proposals for educational 
reform. 


CRIME REDUCTION.—Some of my most important legis- 
lative proposals still awaiting congressional action are de- 
signed to launch a determined attack against crime. The 
budget for 1971 provides about $1.3 billion for crime 
reduction, nearly double the outlays in 1969. This budget 
represents a first step in a comprehensive program for 
improving all parts of our criminal justice system—at 
every level of government. 


To accomplish this objective, I am proposing: 


* A $190 million increase in outlays for the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration for broad-pur- 
pose block grants to States. The responsibility for 
reducing local crime rests with agencies of State and 
local governments, but the Federal Government must 
provide effective assistance when the need is so great. 
Reforms in correctional programs. Outlays will reach 
$177 million for these purposes in 1971. 

An intensification of the war on organized crime. I 
propose increasing our strike forces against organized 
crime to 20 in 1971, and continuing experimentation 
with strike forces also using State and local enforce- 
ment officers. 

An enlarged and more vigorous effort to contro] the 
traffic in narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

The development and testing of more effective meth- 
ods for controlling and preventing crime. For the 
future, we must have a better understanding of crim- 
inal behavior, particularly juvenile crime and 
delinquency. 


TRANSPORTATION.—Mobility of people and goods is 
important to economic growth and personal satisfaction. 
Today, our mobility is threatened by increasing congestion 
and aging facilities. This Administration has proposed 
legislation to: 


* Assist urban transportation through a 12-year, $10 
billion program of grants to communities to modern- 
ize and expand public transit facilities and services. 
The 1971 budget includes budget authority of $3.1 
billion to cover the first 5 years of the program. 
Expand our airways and airports and maintain a 
high level of safety. We will accomplish this through 
a 10-year, $3.1 billion program of research and in- 
vestment in our national airway system, and a $2.5 
billion grant program for airfield construction and 
improvement. These added costs will be financed 
through increased user charges. 

Revitalize our merchant marine through improved 
techniques of Federal aid for ship construction and 
operation. This 10-year program envisions building 
as many as 30 new ships each year, with a gradual 
reduction in the Federal subsidy. The approach is 
conditional, challenging the industry to become more 
efficient and less dependent on Government subsidy. 
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Hovusinc.—The budget includes a substantial effort to 
help meet our housing needs. In 1971, over 1.9 million 
low- and moderate-income families will be living in good 
homes and apartments because costs have been kept with- 
in their reach through the Federal Government’s actions. 
Moreover, we are requesting enough authority for new 
commitments in 1971 to help provide almost 600,000 
additional housing units for such families. 

We can meet the housing needs of the Nation only if 
we are able to effect basic reforms in the way we now go 
about the task. There is growing doubt that the Nation’s 
homebuilding industry has the resources essential to build 
the needed volume of housing. The housing industry 
suffers disproportionately from credit shortages. More 
plumbers, electricians, and other construction workers 
are needed. Vital materials like lumber may not be avail- 
able in sufficient quantities at reasonable prices. 

We have been actively working to solve these under- 
lying problems. We have inaugurated Operation Break- 
through. This experimental effort is designed to link the 
development of new methods for high-volume housing 
production with the assurance of housing markets large 
enough to make volume production feasible. 

HeEALTH.—In the Sixties, the Federal Government 
embarked on a number of new health care programs. 
Medicare currently covers hospital costs and physician 
services for 20 million aged. Medicaid provides coverage 
for over 10 million poor. 

Serious problems remain. Foremost among them are 
the rapid rise in medical care prices, inadequate health 
services for the poor, and other health problems only 
recently recognized. 

To cope with fast-rising demand and health costs, we 
need to increase the efficiency and supply of our medical 
resources—both physical and human. We must provide 
more practicing physicians, dentists, nurses, and other 
health manpower. I have proposed revisions in the Hill- 
Burton program to increase construction of facilities for 
outpatient care as a means of easing the pressure on 
hospitalization or inpatient treatment facilities. Modern- 
ization needs will be met by a new loan guarantee pro- 
gram. Revisions will also be proposed in Medicaid to 
stimulate the use of proper, but less expensive, medical 
treatment outside hospitals and long-term care institu- 
tions. Increased emphasis will be given to programs to 
assess and demonstrate more efficient ways of providing 
health care. 

To provide better health care to the poor, I am increas- 
ing the number and services of comprehensive health 
centers in low-income areas. 

To combat growing health problems, I have proposed 
significant increases in community-based programs for 
the prevention or cure of drug addiction, rehabilitation of 
alcoholics, and family planning services and research. Last 
year I announced a 5-year goal to reach 5 million women 
who want, but are not receiving, family planning services. 
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The new National Center for Family Planning Services, 
working with the Office of Economic Opportunity, will 
reach 2.2 million women in 1971, almost halfway toward 
our goal. 

While continuing general support for medical research, 
I am also recommending substantial increases in re- 
search on cancer, heart disease, serious childhood illnesses, 
and dental health—where current findings promise sig- 
nificant advances in the future. 

Space.—Man has ventured to the moon and re- 
turned—an awesome achievement. 

In determining the proper pace for future space activ- 
ities, we must carefully weigh the potential benefits of: 

* Scientific research by unmanned spacecraft; 

* Continued exploration of the solar system, including 

manned exploration of the planets; and 

* The application of space and aeronautics technology 

to the direct benefit of mankind. 

I have reviewed many exciting alternatives for the fu- 
ture. Consistent with other national priorities, we shall 
seek to extend our capability in space—both manned and 
unmanned. I intend to do this within total space outlays 
12% smaller than in 1970. In our current efforts, we will 
continue to stress additional uses of space technology. 
Our actions will make it possible to begin plans for a 
manned expedition to Mars. 

EFFECTIVE PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION.— 
The American people rightly demand that Government 
spending be subjected to tough-minded evaluation so that 
their tax dollars are used in the most effective way. 

I am revitalizing our Government-wide system for pro- 
gram planning and evaluation. Several steps have already 
been taken this year. I have encouraged the analysis of 
major policy issues to identify Federal programs that 
should be redirected, terminated or expanded. This proc- 
ess provided helpful information for many of the major 
problems addressed by the Executive Branch this year, 
and helped frame my program proposals for Family As- 
sistance, Food Stamps, and Space. 


Long-range planning is receiving increased emphasis 
in the Bureau of the Budget, and has provided a basis for 
the longer-range perspective of this budget. To help an- 
ticipate future needs, I created a National Goals Research 
Staff to examine long-term trends and to explore what 
America’s goals and priorities might be in the years to 
come. It is my hope that the forthcoming Bicentennial will 
also focus public attention on the ideals of our American 
heritage. 

I have also taken some first steps to increase the amount 
of information upon which effective program planning 
and evaluation must be based. At my direction the Bu- 
reau of the Budget instituted a continuing audit of the 
timeliness of major Federal statistical series. They are 
now being issued more promptly than a year ago. Still 
further efforts to strengthen the statistical program are 
also underway to provide the Executive Branch, the Con- 
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gress, and the public with data adequate to meet today’s 
needs. 
CoNCLUSION 


We have begun to travel a new road. 


I am confident that this new road will lead us to an 
honorable peace in Southeast Asia and toward peace and 
freedom in the years ahead. As we travel that road of 
responsibility, our economy will overcome its inflationary 
fever and return to a sustainable rate of growth. 


Domestic programs are being reshaped and revitalized 
to reach and involve the individual American. Guiding 
us in this effort are five central themes, which are essential 
elements of the New Federalism: 


* An awareness of the growing desire for fairness and 
equal opportunity in every facet of American life; 

¢ A recognition of the importance of the interests of 
the individual in the decisions that determine his 
destiny ; 
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¢ An emphasis on restructuring basic program systems 
to ensure that Government efforts deliver the full 
measure of their promise ; 

¢ An understanding that national unity is needed for 

the setting of goals, and national diversity must be 
respected in the administration of services; and 

* A willingness to return power to the people and dig- 

nity to the individual, through financial help to State 
and local governments and renewed reliance on pri- 
vate, voluntary action. 

This budget reflects these principles; it expresses the 
shared purposes of the Nation. 

This budget imparts to our goals a sense of timing and 
commitment appropriate to a vigorous, free people seek- 
ing constantly to expand the Nation’s potential and im- 
prove its performance. 

RIcHARD NIxoN 
February 2, 1970 


Note: As printed above, the illustrative diagrams have been deleted. 





THE ECONOMIC REPORT FOR 1970 


The President’s Annual Message to the Congress. 


February 2, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 


For many years the American people have been seeking, through 
their Government, the road to full employment with stable prices. 

In the first half of the 1960’s, we did have price stability—but unem- 
ployment averaged 51/2 percent of the civilian labor force. 

In the second half of that decade, we did have relatively full employ- 


ment—but with sharply rising prices. 


After 5 years of sustained unemployment followed by 5 years of sus- 
tained inflation, some have concluded that the price of finding work for 
the unemployed must be the hardship of inflation for all. 


I do not agree. 


It is true that we have just passed through a decade when the econ- 








omy spent most of the time far off the course of reasonably full employ- 
ment and price stability. But if we apply the hard lessons learned from the 
sixties to the decade ahead, and add a new realism to the management of 
our economic policies, I believe we can attain the goal of plentiful jobs 
earning dollars of stable purchasing power. 

Those lessons are plain: 

1. We have learned that Government itself is often the cause of wide 
swings in the economy. 

2. We have learned that there is a human element in economic 
affairs—habit, confidence, fear—and that the economy cannot be 
managed mechanistically and will not suspend its laws to accom- 
modate political wishes. 

3. We have learned that 1-year planning leads to almost as much 
confusion as no planning at all, and that there is a need to increase 
public awareness of long-range trends and the consequences for 
future years of decisions taken now. 
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My 1970 Economic Report reflects these lessons. The current actions 
we are taking are designed to help the American economy regain its 
balance; the plans we are making are designed to build on that balance 
as our free economy grows and responds to the needs of its citizens. 

“Stability of economic policy,” Theodore Roosevelt pointed out, 
“must always be the prime economic need of this country. This stability 
should not be fossilization.” Stability is a means to an end. The end we 
seek is steady growth, predictable Government action in maintaining a 
sound economic climate, and constant involvement of the people in setting 
their own priorities. 

Accordingly, this Economic Report “opens up the books” as never 
before. 

We are making available the facts and figures that will enable the 
people to make more intelligent judgments about the future. If we are 
to improve the quality of life in this Nation, we must first improve the 
quality of debate about our national priorities. In this Report, and in the 
Budget Message, long-range projections are made that will enable the 
people to discuss their choices more effectively in the light of what is 
possible. 

In the real world of economics, there is a place for dreams—dreams 
that are realizable if we make the hard choices necessary to make them 


come true. 


Tue Uses or Our NATIONAL OvuTpuUT 


We have placed the Nation’s larger decisions in the 
context of a picture of the total resources available and 
the competing claims upon them. A summary of this anal- 
ysis is contained in Chapter 3 of the Annual Report of 
the Council of Economic Advisers; I hope it will be stud- 
ied carefully and its precedent carried forward in future 
years. 

That analysis is neutral about which options and claims 
should be chosen. The purpose of the analysis is to help 
everyone observe the discipline of keeping claims and 
plans within the limits of our capacity, and to make sure 
that excessive claims do not prevent us from achieving our 
most important goals. 

Even in our own highly productive and growing econ- 
omy, resources are limited. There will be competition be- 
tween private and government uses for our national in- 
come, competition among programs within government 
budgets, and competition among borrowers for the lim- 
ited national savings. 

Our problem, in short, will be to choose wisely what to 
do with our output and incomes. Large as they are, the 
claims upon them, what people expect of them, are even 
larger. If we add the expenditures that consumers will 
want to make with larger incomes; the investment that 
businesses must make to assure rising productivity; the 
housing construction needed to meet the current shortage 
and the demands of a growing population with rising in- 
comes; the likely expenditures of State and local govern- 
ments; the costs of present Federal programs plus the pro- 
posals already recommended by this Administration—we 
find that the total would nearly exhaust the national out- 
put until 1975. And that total would not include tens of 


billions of dollars of new programs that are commonly 
urged upon the Government. 


We shall have to think carefully about how to choose 
the claims upon the national output that will be met, 
since we cannot meet them all. This choice is not made 
exclusively or even mainly by the Federal Government. 
It is mostly made by the individuals who produce the 
output, earn the income, and decide how it should be 
spent. Nevertheless, a Federal Government with a budget 
of $200 billion has a great influence on how the national 
output is used. This influence is not confined to the 
output the Federal Government uses itself. The taxes the 
Federal Government collects, the grants it makes to State 
and local governments, its borrowing or repayment of 
debt, influence the purchases of private citizens and of 
State and local governments. 


Personal freedom will be increased when there is more 
economy in government and less government in the econ- 
omy. Economic domination, like any other government 
domination, is dangerous to a free society, no matter how 
benevolent its aims. Freedom depends on our recognizing 
the line between domination and influence, between con- 
trol and guidance. The quality of life in America depends 
on how wisely we use the great influence that Government 
has. 


We know that existing programs of Government and 
probable demands of the private sector could use up all 
the output we can produce for several years to come. This 
does not mean that we cannot do anything new. It does 
mean that we have to choose. If we decide to do some- 
thing new, or something more, in one direction we will 
have to give up something elsewhere. There is no un- 
claimed pool of real resources from which we shall be 
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able to satisfy new demands without sacrificing or modify- 
ing some existing claims. 

If we fail to tailor our demands consciously to resources 
available, the likely consequences would be both misdi- 
rection of resources and inflation. We have seen this in the 
past 5 years. Beginning in mid-1965 the Government 
imposed on the economy a large increase in nondefense 
spending and the demands of the Vietnam War effort. It 
did not, however, face up soon enough to the need to cut 
back other demands by raising taxes or by following an 
adequately restrictive monetary policy. Of course, failing 
to take these steps did not relieve us of the necessity of 
cutting back. It only meant that the cutback was imposed 
unfairly by inflation, rather than in a more deliberate and 
equitable way. 


Tue PRESENT INFLATION 


The inflation unleased after mid-1965 had gathered 
powerful momentum by the time this Administration took 
office a year ago. The expectation of more inflation was 
widespread, as was skepticism of the determination of 
Government to control it. Businesses, anticipating rising 
prices and costs, were eager to invest as early as possible 
and were willing to incur high interest charges that they 
would pay later in presumably cheaper dollars. Workers 
demanded large wage increases to catch up with past 
increases in the cost of living and to keep up with expected 
future increases. Prices were being boosted to catch up 
with past cost increases and to keep up with the future. 


Inflation was in full tide. 


The inflationary tide could not quickly be turned. At 
least it could not be turned quickly without a serious 
recession. Such a recession would itself have brought 
hardship to millions of people. Moreover, it would have 
been another episode in the history of stop-go economic 
policy, when the need was to introduce an era of steadi- 
ness in policy that could yield stability in the economy. 


Our purpose has been to slow down the rapid expansion 
of demand firmly and persistently, but not to choke off 
demand so abruptly as to injure the economy. The greater 
price stability that all desired could not, given a concern 
about unemployment, come quickly. This transition would 
take place in several steps, each of which would require 
time, and only at the end would increases in the price 
level slow down. 


1969 was a year of progress in the fight against infla- 
tion. For the first time since the price spiral began, there 
was a sustained period of combined fiscal and monetary 
restraint. During 1969 the rise of Federal expenditures 
was slowed to an increase of $9 billion, compared with 
an annual average of $20 billion in the 3 preceding years. 
Instead of the rising budget deficits of earlier years there 
was a surplus in 1969. Instead of the money supply ex- 
panding by 7 percent, as in 1968, it grew at a 4.4-percent 
annual rate in the first half of 1969 and at a 0.7-percent 
Tate in the second half. 


The growth of total spending, public and private, which 
was the driving force of the inflation, slowed markedly, 
from 9.4 percent during 1968 to 6.8 percent during 1969 
and an annual rate of 4.4 percent in the fourth quarter of 
1969. This decline in the growth of spending was in- 
evitably accompanied by what in October I called “slow- 
ing pains.” Gains in real production slowed down. Indus- 
trial production declined. Profits drifted lower as margins 
were squeezed. All of these slowing pains were increased, 
and the inflation prolonged, by the failure of productivity 
to rise, for the first time in many years. 

And in the latter part of the year there were the first 
faint signs of gain on the price front. Instead of continu- 
ing to accelerate, the rate of inflation itself began to level 
out. 

Tue OvutTLoox For 1970 


As we enter 1970 continuation of a low rate of growth 
of sales, production, and employment for several months 
seems probable. Thereafter, the performance of the econ- 
omy will depend on both the continued resolve of the 
Government and the difficult-to-predict behavior of the 
private sector. 

Government policy must now avoid three possible dan- 
gers. One is that after a brief lull the demand for output 
would begin to rise too rapidly and rekindle the infla- 
tionary process, as happened in 1967. This possibility can 
not be ignored. The tax bill passed in December reduced 
revenues for the next fiscal year by close to $3 billion, 
compared to my original proposals, requiring the Ad- 
ministration to reduce spending plans further in order 
to retain a surplus. Pressures for increased spending 
threaten to shift the budget from the surplus position to 
a deficit by the latter part of calendar 1970 unless the 
responsible fiscal course urged by the Administration is 
accepted by the Congress. 

A second danger we must consider is that the moderate 
and necessary slowdown may become more severe. The 
highly restrictive stance of monetary policy is one reason 
for considering this possibility. Moreover, there is a ques- 
tion whether the rate of real output can long remain es- 
sentially flat without more adverse consequences than 
we have so far experienced. Until now the unemploy- 
ment rate has remained low, partly because employers 
have retained workers despite growing signs of sluggish- 
ness in sales. However, they may be unwilling to do this 
for long with profits shrinking. 

A third danger is that although the economy remains 
on the path of slow rise, and avoids either serious reces- 
sion or revived inflation, this is achieved with such tight 
credit conditions as to paralyze the housing industry, pre- 
venting needed additions to the supply of homes and 
apartments. A Federal budget deficit, which would re- 
quire the Treasury to become again a net borrower in 
the capital markets, taking funds that would otherwise 
go to other users, might bring this about. This is one rea- 
son why I continue to stress the importance of a strong 
budget position. 
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Our objective is to avoid these dangers as we achieve 
stability. A necessary condition for doing this is to keep 
the Federal budget in balance in the coming fiscal year. 

A prudent fiscal policy, avoiding the risks of returning 
to budget deficits, and a prudent monetary policy, avoid- 
ing the risks of overly long and overly severe restraint, 
offer the best promise of relieving strains and distortions 
in financial markets, bringing interest rates down, and 
encouraging a sustainable and orderly forward movement 
of the economy. 

After some months of slow expansion of sales, output, 
and employment, which seems likely, a moderately 
quicker pace later in the year would be consistent with 
continued progress in reducing the rate of inflation. 

The goal of policy should therefore be moderately more 
rapid economic expansion in the latter part of 1970 than 
we have recently been experiencing or expect for several 
months ahead. Keeping the Federal budget in balance, as 
I have recommended, and a moderate degree of monetary 
restraint will help achieve this result. This combination of 
policies would also permit residential construction to re- 
vive and begin a rise toward the path of housebuilding re- 
quired by our growing number of families needing homes 
and apartments. 

As far as can now be foreseen, this pattern of devel- 
opments through the year could be achieved with a gross 
national product for 1970 of about $985 billion. This 
would be 51% percent above that for 1969. A slowdown in 
the rate of increase of consumer prices is a reasonable 
expectation in this economic outlook. 

An unfortunate cost of having allowed the inflation to 
run for so long is that it courts the risk of some rise in 
unemployment. The policy of firm and persistent disin- 
flation on which we have embarked, however, holds out 
the best hope of keeping that risk low. 

This risk emphasizes the importance of promptly en- 
acting the legislation this Administration has recom- 
mended for manpower training, unemployment compen- 
sation, and welfare systems: 


—The proposed Manpower Training Act would not 
only bring about better planning and management of 
training programs; it would also trigger an auto- 
matic increase in appropriations for these programs 
if the national unemployment rate reaches 4.5 per- 
cent for 3 consecutive months. 

—The unemployment compensation legislation would 
increase coverage, encourage States to improve ben- 
efits, and provide for Federal financing of extended 
benefits if unemployment of insured workers exceeds 
4.5 percent for 3 consecutive months. 

—The proposed Family Assistance Program would 
provide income support for poor families with chil- 
dren, whether headed by a male or a female, while 
providing strong incentives and assistance for those 
who can do so to find and accept employment. 


Because our expanding and dynamic economy must 
have strong and innovative financial institutions if our 
national savings are to be utilized effectively, I shall ap- 
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point a commission to study our financial structure and 
make recommendations to me for needed changes. 

In 1970, we are feeling the postponed pinch of the 
late sixties. If responsible policies had been followed then, 
the problems of 1970 would be much easier. But we can- 
not undo the errors of the past. We have no choice now 
but to correct them, and to avoid repeating them. 


STRENGTHENING THE WorLp Economy 


The achievement of greater balance and stability in our 
own economy is also important for international finance 
and trade. The dollar is not only our currency; it provides 
the principal vehicle for world trade and payments. We 
are the world’s largest exporter and importer, and in- 
stability in the United States—whether it involves infla- 
tion or recession—has unsettling effects on the world 
economy. Inflationary pressures arising in the United 
States have added to inflationary problems in other coun- 
tries in recent years. The long inflation has also weakened 
our trading position. However, with the restraining of 
excessive demand in 1969, the deterioration in our trade 
balance has been arrested. 

I am particularly gratified to note improvements in 
the international monetary scene during the past year 
with the introduction of Special Drawing Rights and 
with the realignment of several important currencies. In 
cooperation with other countries, we are actively investi- 
gating other ways to make the international monetary 
system more stable and orderly, and to give more attention 
to international coordination and synchronization in the 
management of domestic economic policies. 

Although a high and rising level of international trade 
can add to the prosperity of the United States and other 
countries, imports from time to time may cause domestic 
dislocations. Since the gains from international trade are 
enjoyed by the country as a whole, it is appropriate that 
the costs of trade-associated dislocations be spread more 
evenly. The trade bill presented to the Congress in No- 
vember contains practical adjustment assistance and 
escape-clause provisions that would soften the impact of 
import competition in cases where it harms our own 
workingmen. It also includes the repeal of the American 
selling price method of tariff evaluation, a step which is 
important in reducing the nontariff barriers to U.S. 
exports. 

Trade is vital to the progress of the less developed 
countries of the world. With other industrialized nations, 
the United States is exploring ways of enabling less de- 
veloped nations to participate more in the growing volume 
of international trade. 


SeveN Basic PRINCIPLES 


Since this is my first Economic Report, it is in order for 
me to set out the basic principles that will continue to 
guide the management of economic policy in my Admin- 
istration: 

First, the integrity and purchasing power of the dollar 
must be assured. To re-create confidence in a secure fu- 
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ture, we must achieve that reasonable stability of the price 
level which has been so severely eroded since mid-1965. 
The unfairness of a steeply rising cost of living must not 
again be inflicted on this Nation. 

Second, our economic policy must continue to em- 
phasize a high utilization of the Nation’s productive re- 
sources. We must maintain a vigorous and expanding 
economy to provide jobs for our growing labor force. 

Third, we must achieve a steadier and more even- 
handed management of our economic policies. Business 
and labor cannot plan, and consumers and homebuyers 
cannot effectively manage their affairs, when Government 
alternates between keeping first the accelerator and then 
the brake pedal to the floor. 

Fourth, Government must say what it means and mean 
what it says. Economic credibility is the basic for con- 
fidence, and confidence in turn is the basis for an ongoing 
prosperity. 

Fifth, we must preserve and sustain the free market 
economy in order to raise the standard of living of every 
American. The most basic improvement in our national 
life during the last three decades has come through the 
doubling of real purchasing power that our free competi- 
tive economy has delivered to the average American 
family. No Government programs during that period be- 
gin to approach this doubling of real income per family 
as a source of our improving economic well-being. Gov- 
ernment now has both the ability and the duty to sustain 
a general climate for stability and growth, but it must do 
so in the firm conviction that only a free economy provides 
maximum scope for the knowledge, innovativeness, and 
creative powers of each individual. 

Sixth, we must involve the American people in setting 
goals and priorities by providing accurate, credible data on 
the long-range choices open to them, making possible 
much better informed public discussion about using the 
resources we will have in meeting the needs of the future. 
The 1970 Annual Report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers is a long first step in that direction. 

Finally, the free economy of the future will rest squarely 
on the foundation of genuinely equal opportunity for all. 
Some, because of race or national origin, find themselves 
situated far back of the starting line in our economy. 
Others by the happenstance of health, accidental injury, 
education, or economic background are unable to par- 
ticipate fully in our economic life; still others become 
casualties of obsolete skills. We are deeply committed to 
make a reality of the promise of an equal opportunity in 
life, so that the fruits of our economic progress and abun- 
dance will become available to all. The national con- 
science demands it, human dignity requires it, and our 
free and open economic system cannot be fully effective 
without it. 


RicHarp NIxon 
February 2, 1970 


NoTE: The President’s message together with the Annual Report of 
the Council of Economic Advisers is printed in “Economic Report 
of the President, Transmitted to the Congress February 1970” 
(Government Printing Office, 1970, 284 pp.). 
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Representative Glenard P. Lipscomb 
of California 


Statement by the President on the Death of 
Congressman Lipscomb. February 2, 1970 


It was with great sadness and a feeling of personal loss 
that I learned of the death of Glen Lipscomb. He was an 
outstanding Congressman, Chairman of the California 
delegation of his party, and highly respected among his 
colleagues of both parties in the Congress. And it was not 
only his superb record as Congressman that made Glen 
Lipscomb respected; it was his admirable record as a 
man. 

I personally learned of his great abilities in 1950 when 
he volunteered his assistance in my campaign for the U.S. 
Senate and again in 1952 when he gave his time and tal- 
ent to help operate my Washington office at the time I 
was candidate for Vice President. Since then, many Amer- 
icans—in and out of political life—have discovered his 
capacity for hard work and his devotion to high princi- 
ples. The Nation has lost a fine American; California 
has lost a congressional leader; many of us have lost an 
irreplaceable friend. Mrs. Nixon joins me in offering deep- 
est condolences to the family of Glen Lipscomb. 

NOTE: The statement was posted on the bulletin board in the press 
room at the White House. It was not issued in the form of a White 


House press release. On February 3, the President attended memorial 


services for Congressman Lipscomb at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Bethesda, Md. 


Disaster Assistance for Kentucky 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and Allocation 
of Funds for Assistance Following Heavy Snowfalls and 
Flooding. February 2, 1970 


The President today declared a major disaster for 
Kentucky and made an initial allocation of $250,000 
for disaster relief in the State. 

The declaration was made at the request of Governor 
Louie B. Nunn who asked for Federal assistance following 
heavy snowfalls and subsequent rains which triggered flash 


flooding in the southeastern portion of the State early last 
month. 


A representative of the Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness has inspected the disaster area with State and Fed- 
eral officials who will be engaged in recovery operations 
under the Federal Disaster Act (Public Law 81-875), 
and the Disaster Relief Act of 1969 (Public Law 91-79). 

The funds allocated today will be administered by the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness Region 2 with head- 
quarters in Olney, Md. OEP is the White House agency 
charged with managing relief and recovery activities of 
Federal agencies assisting in the disaster area. 
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Interest Equalization Tax 


Announcement of Executive Order Terminating 
the Exclusion of Certain Japanese Issues. 
February 2, 1970 


The President today signed an Executive order termi- 
nating the exclusion from the interest equalization tax of 
acquisitions of new or original debt obligations issued, 
guaranteed or approved by the Government of Japan. 
The exclusion, which became effective in 1965, was 
limited to $100 million per annum and was based upon 
statutory authority granted to the President to exclude 
securities of a foreign country if he determined that the 
imposition of the tax would have such consequences for 
the foreign country as to imperil or threaten to imperil 
the stability of the international monetary system. 

The revocation reflects the economic progress of Ja- 
pan since 1965, and is in accordance with the statement 
of the Japanese Minister of Finance on September 16, 
1969, that no need exists for this special facility. 

The new order continues the exclusion for future acqui- 
sitions of stock of Japanese corporations obtained pur- 
suant to conversion rights contained in previously exempt 
and presently outstanding debt obligations of such corpo- 
rations. 


NOTE: For the text of Executive Order 11506, see the following item. 


Interest Equalization ‘Tax 
Executive Order 11506. February 2, 1970 


FuRTHER AMENDING Executive Orper No. 11211, 
RELATING TO THE EXCLUSION FOR ORIGINAL OR NEw 
JAPANESE IssuES AS REQUIRED FOR INTERNATIONAL 
MoNneETARY STABILITY 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 
4917(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and as 
President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 


SecTIoN 1. Exclusion. Executive Order No. 11211 of 
April 2, 1965, as amended by section 3 of Executive 
Order No. 11368 of August 28, 1967, providing for an 
exclusion from the tax imposed by section 4911 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to acquisi- 
tions of certain original or new Japanese issues of stock 
or debt obligations— 

(a) shall not apply to any acquisition of such debt 
obligations made on or after the effective date of this 
order; 

(b) shall continue to apply to an acquisition of such 
stock made on or after the effective date of this order 
pursuant to the exercise of a right to convert (without 
payment of additional consideration) contained in a 
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debt obligation issued prior to the effective date of this 
order. 

Sec. 2. Rules and regulations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate is authorized to prescribe from 
time to time regulations, rulings, directions, and instruc- 
tions to carry out the purpose of this order. 

Sec. 3. Effective date. This order shall be effective upon 
its filing for publication in the Federal Register. 


RicHArRD NIxon 
The White House 
February 2, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:11 a.m., 
February 3, 1970] 


NOTE: For an announcement of the Executive order, see the 
preceding item. 


Labor-HEW-OEO Appropriations 
The President’s Letter to the Speaker of the House of 


Representatives Transmitting Proposed Revisions in the 
1970 Appropriations Request. Dated February 2, 1970. 
Released February 3, 1970 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 


In my January 27 message vetoing the Labor-HEW- 
OEO appropriations bill, I assured the Congress that “If 
the veto is sustained, I will immediately seek appropria- 
tions which will assure the funds necessary to provide for 
the needs of the nation in education and health.” 

Now that the veto has been sustained, I am sending 
to you proposed revisions of my original 1970 appropria- 
tion request for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, on which I hope we can agree promptly. 
For all other agencies and programs covered by H.R. 
13111 as enacted by the Congress, I find acceptable, and 
would approve, the amounts the Congress provided in 
the vetoed bill. 

My proposal would increase HEW appropriations for 
fiscal 1970 by $449,097,000 over the 1970 budget pro- 
posals I made in April 1969, with outlays between now 
and June 30 rising above the April estimate by $210,- 
675,000. I would add the following amounts to selected 
programs: 

* $238.0 million for federally impacted areas 

* $70.0 million for basic vocational education grants 

* $40.0 million to provide additional grants to States 

for support of supplementary school programs 
* $25.0 million to assist in improvement of educational 
services to the disadvantaged through Title I 

* $24.8 million for public library services, training of 
teachers and research and training of the handi- 
capped 

* $29.7 million to intensify health research in high 

priority fields and to strengthen medical schools and 
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other institutions training persons for delivery of 
health services 

* $10.0 million to accelerate the acquisition of rubella 
vaccine 

¢ $7.0 million for intensification of air pollution con- 
trol and research efforts 

* $4.3 million to expand support for alcoholism treat- 
ment and rehabilitation projects and further strength- 
ening of the food and drug program 


These and other changes are summarized in the at- 
tached table. With respect to the impacted area program 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity, the necessary 
changes in appropriations language are included. Secre- 
tary Finch and Director Rumsfeld will provide any addi- 
tional information needed by the Congress. 

The attachment includes the recommendations con- 
tained in my veto message on the impacted area school 
aid program. Until we reach agreement on basic reform of 
this program, I propose a temporary solution which would 
provide a greater degree of equity in the allocation of 
funds and avoid undue hardship for any school district. 
My proposal provides full funding for children whose 
parents live and work on Federal installations, partial 
funding for children whose parents do not live on Federal 
installations, and a “No Hardship Clause” guaranteeing 
that as a result of these changes no school district will 
have a budget less than 95% of what it had in 1969. 

I also request that the Congress restore funds for two 
priority education programs which were reduced from my 
original budget: 


* $10.0 million for projects to prevent school dropouts 
* $9.5 million to initiate needed experimentation and 
evaluation to improve school performance 


Both are designed to find new ways to deal with prob- 
lems where the old ways have been found to be inadequate. 

For the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO), I 
request the Congress to restore the provision which would 
permit the Executive to allocate funds without specific ear- 
marking as between the various authorized programs. 

The amount available for OEO programs is not at 
issue. Rather the issue is the effective use of resources. To 
impose rigid earmarking covering the full fiscal year with 
less than five months remaining will disrupt many OEO 
programs. We would be forced to increase some programs 
well beyond planned spending levels and to make dam- 
aging reductions in others. 

The proposals I transmit today provide a basis for 
resolving the differences between the Executive Branch 
and the Congress on the 1970 appropriations for HEW 
and OEO. They offer a temporary solution to the im- 
pacted area aid problem and propose appropriations for 
other high priority programs in amounts which I believe 
can be effectively used in the remaining months of the 
current fiscal year. 

These proposals will enable us to carry out the pur- 
Poses of the Federal Government in the fields of educa- 
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tion and health on a basis which does not contribute 
unduly—as did the bill originally enacted by Congress— 
to inflationary pressures which today are of serious con- 
cern to the entire Nation. 

I urge the Congress to act favorably and promptly on 
these proposals in order that we may complete action on 
the 1970 budget and turn our attention to the 1971 
budget which is being transmitted today. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarD Nixon 


[Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives] 


NOTE: The attachments mentioned in the letter were issued with 
the press release. 


Department of ‘Transportation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert H. Cannon, Jr., as Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Technology. February 3, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert H. Cannon, Jr., of Stanford, Calif., to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Transportation. He will have 
responsibility in the area of research and technology. Can- 
non succeeds Secor D. Browne who was appointed to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board October 6, 1969. 

Cannon, 46, is a professor of aeronautics and astronau- 
tics and director of the Guidance and Control Labora- 
tory at Stanford University where he teaches courses in 
dynamic systems, space vehicle control, and inertial guid- 
ance. He is a graduate of the University of Rochester and 
received his Sc.D. from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1950. 

Following the receipt of his doctor’s degree, he was 
employed by Autonetics Company in Anaheim, Calif., as 
a systems engineer. In 1957, he returned to Cambridge 
to become an associate professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at MIT. He became a professor of aeronautics and 
astronautics at Stanford University in 1959. Leaving his 
position at Stanford for 2 years in 1966, he became Chief 
Scientist for the Air Force, returning to his current po- 
sition in 1968. 

Cannon is married to the former Dorothea Collins and 
they have 7 children. 


Disaster Assistance for Wisconsin 


Announcement of Allocation of Additional Funds for 
Repair of Damage Caused by Flooding and High Winds. 
February 3, 1970 


The President today allocated to Wisconsin an addi- 
tional $100,000 in disaster relief funds for the repair and 
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restoration of essential public facilities, following wide- 
spread flooding and high winds throughout the southern 
portions of the State beginning June 29. 

Today’s allocation follows a Presidential major disaster 
declaration for the State on July 11, 1969, with total 
allocations to date of $375,000. These funds will be used 
for disaster assistance and recovery under the provisions 
of the Federal Disaster Act (Public Law 81-875) and 
the recent Disaster Relief Act of 1969 (Public Law 
91-79). 

The funds authorized today and in earlier allocations 
are being administered by the President’s Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness, which is charged with coordinating 
Federal response to major disasters, at OEP’s regional 
headquarters in Battle Creek, Mich. 


Agency for International Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert Harry Nooter To Be Assistant Administrator 
for Viet-Nam. February 3, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert Harry Nooter of Kirkwood, Mo., to be 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for International 
Development. He succeeds James P. Grant, who resigned 
effective January 31, 1969, and will have responsibility 
for Vietnam. 

Nooter, 43, has been Deputy Assistant Administrator of 
AID for East Asia since 1968. He was graduated from the 
University of California in 1947. From 1947 to 1949 he 
was sales engineer with the Nooter Corporation in St. 
Louis. Nooter remained with the Nooter Corporation 
through 1962 when he was vice president for operations. 
From then until 1965 he was Director of the U.S. AID 
Mission in Uruguay. From 1965 until 1967 he was 
Director of the U.S. AID Mission in Liberia. 

Nooter is married to the former Nancy Ingram and 
they have five children. 


1976 Olympic Games 


Proclamation 3958. Dated February 3, 1970. 
Released February 4, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


For many decades the Olympic Games have contrib- 
uted in a unique way to greater understanding, friend- 
ship, and mutual respect among all the peoples of the 
world. The XXI Olympiad of the modern era is to be 
held in the year 1976, a year in which the United States 
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of America is to celebrate its Bicentennial—when this 
Nation will be reaffirming principles that have much in 
common with the purposes of the Olympic Games. 

The Congress of the United States, by Senate Joint 
Resolution 131, has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent of the United States to issue a proclamation invit- 
ing and welcoming all authorized Olympic delegations 
to the 1976 Olympic Games if they are to be held in 
the United States. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby extend the warm 
welcome of the United States to all authorized Olympic 
delegations and ask them to come to the United States to 
take part in the 1976 Olympic Games if they are to be held 
in the cities of Los Angeles and Denver; and further, I 
hereby pledge that the United States will take every appro- 
priate measure to insure the entry and full participation of 
all authorized delegations. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this third day of February, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fourth. 


RicHarp NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:32 p.m 
February 4, 1970] 


a, 


Control of Air and Water Pollution 
at Federal Facilities 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Executive 
Order 11507. February 4, 1970 


A wise man once told a friend, “What you do speaks so 
loudly, I cannot hear what you say.”’ Because actions speak 
louder than words, I have today issued an Executive or- 
der which will eliminate air and water pollution caused 
by Federal facilities. 

Over the past several years, the Federal Government 
has become one of the Nation’s worst polluters. Clearly, 
the Federal Government cannot be an effective leader in 
the battle to save the environment so long as this intol- 
erable situation continues. 

The order I am issuing today will require that all proj- 
ects or installations owned by or leased to the Federal 
Government be designed, operated, and maintained so 
as to conform with air and water quality standards— 
present and future—which are established under Federal 
legislation. 

Specific performance requirements for each facility 
will be set by agency heads with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare in the case of 
air pollution controls and the Secretary of the Interior 
in the case of water pollution controls. All existing facili- 
ties must comply with this order by December 31, 1972. 
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The order establishes a $359 million program for achiev- 
ing this objective and prohibits the transfer of these funds 
to other programs. The order also requires that all facilities 
which are built in the future must be pollution free; 
budget requests for new facilities must include all neces- 
sary funds for pollution control. 

Orders similar to this one have been issued in the 
past but their requirements have been ambiguously 
worded, poorly enforced, and generally ineffective. This 
order remedies the deficiencies of these earlier efforts: It 
sets precise standards, it provides for strict enforcement, 
and it guarantees that pollution control funds will not be 
diverted to other uses. The order also establishes proce- 
dures for operating pollution control facilities, handling 
materials which may cause air or water pollution, and 
eliminating pollution of ground waters. 

The order I am issuing today represents another im- 
portant step in our efforts to clean up the environment, 
one which takes advantage of the fact that Federal legis- 
lation already sets quality standards for air and water. 
There are other Federal activities, of course, which affect 
the environment in other important ways. I have asked 
the Environmental Quality Council to maintain surveil- 
lance over such activities and to recommend any further 
actions which may be needed. 

Federal facilities are owned by all the people. This 
order will see to it that they are operated in the interests 
of all the people. As the Federal Government considers 
and institutes further pollution abatement measures in the 
future, it can do so with the confidence that it has first 
moved to sweep its own doorstep clean. 


noTE: For the text of the Executive order, see the following item. 


Control of Air and Water Pollution 
at Federal Facilities 


Executive Order 11507. February 4, 1970 


PREVENTION, CONTROL, AND ABATEMENT OF AIR AND 
WaTER POLLUTION AT FEDERAL FACILITIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States and in furtherance of the purpose 
and policy of the Clean Air Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1857), the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended (33 U.S.C. 466), and the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 (Public Law No. 91-190, 
approved January 1, 1970), it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Policy. It is the intent of this order that 
the Federal Government in the design, operation, and 
maintenance of its facilities shall provide leadership in the 


nationwide effort to protect and enhance the quality of 
our air and water resources. 
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Sec. 2. Definitions. As used in this order: 

(a) The term “respective Secretary” shall mean the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare in matters 
pertaining to air pollution control and the Secretary of 
the Interior in matters pertaining to water pollution 
control. 

(b) The term “agencies” shall mean the departments, 
agencies, and establishments of the executive branch. 

(c) The term “facilities” shall mean the buildings, in- 
stallations, structures, public works, equipment, aircraft, 
vessels, and other vehicles and property, owned by or 
constructed or manufactured for the purpose of leasing to 
the Federal Government. 

(d) The term “air and water quality standards” shall 
mean respectively the quality standards and related plans 
of implementation, including emission standards, adopted 
pursuant to the Clean Air Act, as amended, and the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, or as 
prescribed pursuant to section 4(b) of this order. 

(e) The term “performance specifications” shall mean 
permissible limits of emissions, discharges, or other values 
applicable to a particular Federal facility that would, as a 
minimum, provide for conformance with air and water 
quality standards as defined herein. 

(f) The term “United States” shall mean the fifty 
States, the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

Sec. 3. Responsibilities. (a) Heads of agencies shall, 
with regard to all facilities under their jurisdiction: 

(1) Maintain review and surveillance to ensure that 
the standards set forth in section 4 of this order are met 
on a continuing basis. 

(2) Direct particular attention to identifying potential 
air and water quality problems associated with the use and 
production of new materials and make provisions for their 
prevention and control. 

(3) Consult with the respective Secretary concerning 
the best techniques and methods available for the protec- 
tion and enhancement of air and water quality. 

(4) Develop and publish procedures, within six months 
of the date of this order, to ensure that the facilities under 
their jurisdiction are in conformity with this order. In 
the preparation of such procedures there shall be 
timely and appropriate consultation with the respective 
Secretary. 

(b) The respective Secretary shall provide leadership 
in implementing this order, including the provision of 
technical advice and assistance to the heads of agencies 
in connection with their duties and responsibilities under 
this order. 

(c) The Council on Environmental Quality shall main- 
tain continuing review of the implementation of this order 
and shall, from time to time, report to the President 
thereon. 

Sec. 4. Standards. (a) Heads of agencies shall ensure 
that all facilities under their jurisdiction are designed, 


operated, and maintained so as to meet the following 
requirements: 
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(1) Facilities shall conform to air and water quality 
standards as defined in section 2(d) of this order. In 
those cases where no such air or water quality standards 
are in force for a particular geographical area, Federal 
facilities in that area shall conform to the standards estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. Federal 
facilities shall also conform to the performance specifica- 
tions provided for in this order. 

(2) Actions shall be taken to avoid or minimize wastes 
created through the complete cycle of operations of each 
facility. 

(3) The use of municipal or regional waste collection 
or disposal systems shall be the preferred method of dis- 
posal of wastes from Federal facilities. Whenever use of 
such a system is not feasible or appropriate, the heads of 
agencies concerned shall take necessary measures for the 
satisfactory disposal of such wastes, including: 

(A) When appropriate, the installation and operation 
of their own waste treatment and disposal facilities in a 
manner consistent with this section. 

(B) The provision of trained manpower, laboratory 
and other supporting facilities as appropriate to meet the 
requirements of this section. 

(C) The establishment of requirements that operators 
of Federal pollution control facilities meet levels of pro- 
ficiency consistent with the operator certification require- 
ments of the State in which the facility is located. In the 
absence of such State requirements the respective Secre- 
tary may issue guidelines, pertaining to operator quali- 
fications and performance, for the use of heads of agencies. 

(4) The use, storage, and handling of all materials, 
including but not limited to, solid fuels, ashes, petroleum 
products, and other chemical and biological agents, shall 
be carried out so as to avoid or minimize the possibilities 
for water and air pollution. When appropriate, preventive 
measures shall be taken to entrap spillage or discharge or 
otherwise to prevent accidental pollution. Each agency, in 
consultation with the respective Secretary, shall estab- 
lish appropriate emergency plans and procedures for 
dealing with accidental pollution. 

(5) No waste shall be disposed of or discharged in such 
a manner as could result in the pollution of ground water 
which would endanger the health or welfare of the public. 

(6) Discharges of radioactivity shall be in accordance 
with the applicable rules, regulations, or requirements of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and with the policies and 
guidance of the Federal Radiation Council as published 
in the Federal Register. 

(b) In those cases where there are no air or water 
quality standards as defined in section 2(d) of this order 
in force for a particular geographic area or in those cases 
where more stringent requirements are deemed advisable 
for Federal facilities, the respective Secretary, in consul- 
tation with appropriate Federal, State, interstate, and 
local agencies, may issue regulations establishing air or 
water quality standards for the purpose of this order, in- 
cluding related schedules for implementation. 
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(c) The heads of agencies, in consultation with the 
respective Secretary, may from time to time identify fa- 
cilities or uses thereof which are to be exempted, includ- 
ing temporary relief, from provisions of this order in the 
interest of national security or in extraordinary cases where 
it is in the national interest. Such exemptions shall be re- 
viewed periodically by the respective Secretary and the 
heads of the agencies concerned. A report on exemptions 
granted shall be submitted to the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality periodically. 

Sec. 5. Procedures for abatement of air and water 
pollution at existing Federal facilities. (a) Actions neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of subsections (a) (1) and 
(b) of section 4 of this order pertaining to air and water 
pollution at existing facilities are to be completed or under 
way no later than December 31, 1972. In cases where 
an enforcement conference called pursuant to law or 
air and water quality standards require earlier actions, 
the earlier date shall be applicable. 

(b) In order to ensure full compliance with the re- 
quirements of section 5(a) and to facilitate budgeting 
for necessary corrective and preventive measures, heads 
of agencies shall present to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget by June 30, 1970, a plan to provide for 
such improvements as may be necessary to meet the re- 
quired date. Subsequent revisions needed to keep any such 
plan up-to-date shall be promptly submitted to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget. 

(c) Heads of agencies shall notify the respective Secre- 
tary as to the performance specifications proposed for each 
facility to meet the requirements of subsections 4 (a) (1) 
and (b) of this order. Where the respective Secretary finds 
that such performance specifications are not adequate 
to meet such requirements, he shall consult with the 
agency head and the latter shall thereupon develop ade- 
quate performance specifications. 

(d) As may be found necessary, heads of agencies may 
submit requests to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget for extensions of time for a project beyond the 
time specified in section 5(a). The Director, in consul- 
tation with the respective Secretary, may approve such 
request if the Director deems that such project is not tech- 
nically feasible or immediately necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of subsections 4 (a) and (b). Full justification 
as to the extraordinary circumstances necessitating any 
such extension shall be required. 

(e) Heads of agencies shall not use for any other pur- 
pose any of the amounts appropriated and apportioned 
for corrective and preventive measures necessary to meet 
the requirements of subsection (a) for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for any subsequent fiscal year. 

Sec. 6. Procedures for new Federal facilities. (a) Heads 
of agencies shall ensure that the requirements of section 4 
of this order are considered at the earliest possible stage 
of planning for new facilities. 

(b) A request for funds to defray the cost of design- 
ing and constructing new facilities in the United States 
shall be included in the annual budget estimates of an 
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agency only if such request includes funds to defray the 
costs of such measures as may be necessary to assure that 
the new facility will meet the requirements of section 4 
of this order. 

(c) Heads of agencies shall notify the respective Secre- 
tary as to the performance specifications proposed for 
each facility when action is necessary to meet the require- 
ments of subsections 4 (a)(1) and (b) of this order. 
Where the respective Secretary finds that such perform- 
ance specifications are not adequate to meet such re- 
quirements he shall consult with the agency head and the 
latter shall thereupon develop adequate performance 
specifications. 

(d) Heads of agencies shall give due consideration to 
the quality of air and water resources when facilities are 
constructed or operated outside the United States. 

Sec. 7. Procedures for Federal water resources projects. 
(a) All water resources projects of the Departments of 
Agriculture, the Interior, and the Army, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the United States Section of the 
International Boundary and Water Commission shall be 
consistent with the requirements of section 4 of this order. 
In addition, all such projects shall be presented for the 
consideration of the Secretary of the Interior at the earliest 
feasible stage if they involve proposals or recommenda- 
tions with respect to the authorization or construction of 
any Federal water resources project in the United States. 
The Secretary of the Interior shall review plans and sup- 
porting data for all such projects relating to water qual- 
ity, and shall prepare a report to the head of the respon- 
sible agency describing the potential impact of the project 
on water quality, including recommendations concerning 
any changes or other measures with respect thereto which 
he considers to be necessary in connection with the design, 
construction, and operation of the project. 

(b) The report of the Secretary of the Interior shall 
accompany at the earliest practicable stage any report pro- 
posing authorization or construction, or a request for 
funding, of such a water resource project. In any case 
in which the Secretary of the Interior fails to submit a 
report within 90 days after receipt of project plans, the 
head of the agency concerned may propose authorization, 
construction, or funding of the project without such an ac- 
companying report. In such a case, the head of the agency 
concerned shall explicitly state in his request or report con- 
cerning the project that the Secretary of the Interior has 
not reported on the potential impact of the project on 
water quality. 

Sec. 8. Saving provisions. Except to the extent that 
they are inconsistent with this order, all outstanding rules, 
regulations, orders, delegations, or other forms of admin- 
istrative action issued, made, or otherwise taken under 
the orders superseded by section 9 hereof or relating to 
the subject of this order shall remain in full force and effect 
until amended, modified, or terminated by proper 
authority. 


Sec. 9. Orders superseded. Executive Order No. 11282 
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of May 26, 1966, and Executive Order No. 11288 of 
July 2, 1966, are hereby superseded. 
RicuHarp Nixon 
The White House 
February 4, 1970 : 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:33 p.m., 
February 4, 1970] 


NOTE: For a statement by the President upon signing the Executive 
order, see the preceding item. 


International Clergy Week in the 
United States 


Proclamation 3959. February 4, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


On February 3, 1943, the troop transport Dorchester 
was torpedoed and sunk off the coast of Greenland. 
Among the six hundred and seventy-eight men lost in 
that disaster were four chaplains—a priest, a rabbi and 
two ministers. These men of God had given their life 
jackets to soldiers who had lost theirs. 

The sacrifice of these brave men was great—but their 
example was even greater. They demonstrated that love 
of God knows no boundaries when fellow man is in need. 

To encourage the participation of all Americans in 
honoring the world’s clergymen, the Congress, by House 
Joint Resolution 1051, has requested the President to 
proclaim the week commencing February 1, 1970, as 
International Clergy Week in the United States. 

It is therefore in the spirit of the four chaplains of the 
Dorchester that I, Richard Nixon, President of the United 
States, proclaim the week commencing February 1, 1970, 
as International Clergy Week. I call upon all Americans 
to honor these brave men by appropriate ceremonies and 
activities, and to honor clergymen of all faiths, in this 
country and throughout the world, in that spirit of inter- 
national brotherhood and love of God that transcends all 
denominational and national boundaries. 

In Witness WueEreor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourth day of February, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
fourth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5:00 p.m., 
February 4, 1970] 


Assistant to the President tor 
Congressional Relations 


Announcement of Appointment of William E. Timmons. 
February 4, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
William E. Timmons as Assistant to the President for Con- 
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gressional Relations. Since the inauguration last year, 
Timmons has been Deputy Assistant to the President re- 
sponsible for liaison for the House of Representatives. 
Timmons succeeds Bryce N. Harlow, who was named 
Counsellor to the President on November 4, 1969. 

Timmons, 39, has had 12 years of House and Senate 
experience. He served the President as a member of his 
transition staff and was director of congressional relations 
for the Nixon-Agnew campaign. 

During the Republican National Convention of 1968, 
Timmons served as the coordinator of the Nixon orga- 
nization. In 1965, he received the national Young Re- 
publican’s “Outstanding Man of the Year” award. 

A native of Chattanooga, Tenn., and an Air Force 
veteran, Timmons was graduated from Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1959 and did graduate work at George Wash- 
ington University. He lives in Bethesda, Md., with his 
wife Mimi and three children: Karen, Kimberly, and 
Bill, Jr. 


Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council 


The President’s Message to the Council’s Eighth Special 
Meeting in Caracas, Venezuela. February 4, 1970 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


I send to you and to the other distinguished representa- 
tives of the Americas my cordial greetings and my very 
best wishes for the success of the work which you begin 
this evening. 

The great concerns that this Eighth Special Meeting 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
address lie at the heart of the more mature and more 
effective relationship among us that we all seek. Yet those 
concerns—some of them complex, many of them tech- 
nical, all of them difficult—are only expressions of a 
still more fundamental concern: the people of the 
Americas and the quality of their lives. 

Today the leaders of the Americas share a historic 
opportunity—the chance to bring our peoples the bene- 
fits of modern science and technology and to give to 
them and to their children fuller and more productive 
lives. There is no task which deserves greater effort and 
attention than the one of securing peace, development 
and progress for our own hemisphere. There is no subject 
with which I have been more concerned. 

During the first year of my Administration, I have 
devoted a great deal of attention and thought to how the 
United States can effectively contribute its share of this 
common responsibility, and to how to redefine and re- 
invigorate our relationship so as to meet the needs and 
realities of the 1970's. 

As you know, my Administration undertook a very 
careful and systematic study of the problems of the region 
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and of the premises that should underlie our policies. In 
my address to the Inter-American Press Association last 
October, I expressed the results of that study in the form 
of the organizing concepts around which I believe United 
States policy toward this region should be built. In that 
speech I proposed that we forge a vigorous new partner- 
ship based upon shared responsibility, increased commun- 
ication and interchange, and respect for each other’s 
national identity and national dignity. In that speech 
I said that our goal for the 70’s should be a decade of 
Action for Progress in the Americas. 

I reaffirm that goal tonight. 

To translate our words into action and to find ways in 
which the United States can take effective action to carry 
out its share of the common responsibility toward our 
peoples—these are now major tasks of my Government. 
We have made a beginning, but only a beginning. We 
have a long way to go, 

Some of the measures which I have already instituted 
in the fields of trade, development assistance, science and 
technology have already been described by the United 
States delegation to the meetings of the Special Commit- 
tee of this Council which were held in Washington last 
November and here in Caracas last week. All of you know, 
for example, of the major effort we are pushing to achieve 
a liberal system of worldwide generalized trade prefer- 
ences; of the liberalization of the untying provisions of our 
assistance loans which I have authorized to give the 
hemisphere special treatment; of the major steps we are 
prepared to take to support your efforts to broaden scien- 
tific and technological exchange. 

I want to take this occasion to report to you tonight an 
additional action which I have taken to give further sub- 
stance to my commitment that the United States will do 
its part. 

I have just presented to the Congress my recommenda- 
tions for the budget for the United States Government for 
Fiscal Year 1971. In constructing that budget, I tried to 
give special attention to the needs of the hemisphere and 
to include a number of new elements to carry out the con- 
cept of partnership. 

I have included in the budget a contingency account 
of $540 million to provide for expanded multilateral as- 
sistance through the international financial institutions. A 
very substantial part of these funds is to be available to re- 
spond to new proposals for replenishment of the funds of 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 

In the 1971 budget I have also requested $556 million 
in AID funds for the hemisphere. This is the largest of 
the regional AID programs and reflects an increase of 
about 20% over the 1970 appropriation levels. Included 
in this total is over $100 million in support of the kinds of 
programs that have been discussed here. For the most 
significant of these, we have estimated the following 
amounts in the budget. 


—$30 million for assistance in developing securities 
markets and securities commissions; 
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—$20 million for the promotion of tourism, including 

establishment of essential infrastructure; 

—$20 million to support science and technology efforts; 

—$15 million to support trade expansion. 

In addition to the foregoing, I have decided to advance 
the request for funds to fill the United States subscription 
of $206 million to the callable capital of the Inter- 
American Development Bank which had originally been 
planned for 1971. Accordingly, I will shortly submit to 
the Congress a request for a supplement to the 1970 
budget to cover this item. 

Obviously, we still face very serious problems and very 
large obstacles to progress; there are often practical and 
serious limits and constraints which inhibit our efforts 
to meet the aspirations that surge out of our societies. I 
know, for example, that in the field of trade policy there 
are highly complex, highly technical and often conflict- 
ing factors which sometimes make agreement difficult. 
I cannot guarantee that we will aways be able to meet 
your aspirations. But the point I want to stress is that 
my Administration will continue vigorously and persist- 
ently to try to overcome obstacles to satisfactory agree- 
ments, and to do all it practically can to assure that our 
trade policies support the region’s development. 

Since we are a community of widely diverse peoples, 
it will not be easy to forge a new partnership. Our percep- 
tions of self interest and of reality are often different. Our 
emotional reactions are different. As I said last October, 
partnership, mutuality of interests, do not flow naturally. 
We must work at them. The United States for its part 
will do so energetically and sincerely. 

I take this occasion, Mr. Chairman, to pledge to the 
peoples of America that my Administration will strive to 
demonstrate in action our commitment to progress and to 
the enhancement of the dignity of life in this Hemisphere. 
I pledge to you that I will continue personally to direct the 
attack of the United States on the problems that all of us 
confront as we proceed together on this difficult but in- 
escapable task—to give to our peoples and to their chil- 
dren peace, prosperity, justice and dignity. 


RicHarp Nixon 


NOTE: The message was read at the meeting in Caracas by Charles A. 
Meyer, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. As 
printed above, this item follows the text made available by the 
White House Press Office. The message was not issued in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Presidential Prayer Breakfast 


The President’s Remarks at the Breakfast at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. February 5, 1970 


Congressman Quie, all of the distinguished guests here at 
the head tables, in the audience, and listening on radio 
and television: 


When I was preparing the State of the Union Message 
I did something that I usually do in preparing an impor- 
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tant speech, I read for several days the background of all 
such messages that had been delivered by Presidents from 
the beginning of this country. I found many interesting 
things: 

The fact, for example, that from the time of Thomas 
Jefferson until Woodrow Wilson none were delivered in 
person. They were all sent in writing. 

The fact that they were varied a great deal in length. 
Woodrow Wilson’s was the shortest when he resumed the 
practice of delivering them orally in 1913. He spoke for 
only 12 minutes. And the longer ones ran as long as 30,000, 
40,000, or 50,000 words. That, of course, would be on 
occasions when they did not have to be delivered in per- 
son. Even those delivered in person usually averaged an 
hour or an hour and a half, depending upon the circum- 
stances and depending upon the time. 

The content of the messages varied, too. The messages 
really present a history of the country, how its problems 
changed and also how some of the problems remained the 
same through the whole 190 years’ history of this 
country. 

But while lengths were different and the styles were 
different and the men were different and the content of 
the messages were different, there was one theme that 
ran through them all. The author of the book on State 
of the Union Messages—and somebody did write a book 
about State of the Union Messages—the author pointed 
out that almost without exception each President at 
some point in his message called upon divine guidance for 
himself but more important for this Nation. 

Now, let us be quite candid. All of our Presidents were 
not the same in their religious faith. I mean by that, they 
did not belong to the same churches and for some religious 
faith was deeper, a different experience than for others. 

But yet everyone, whether he was a churchgoer or, as 
in Lincoln’s case, not a churchgoer, every one recognized 
in the awesome position of the power of the Presidency the 
necessity for divine guidance and also the fact that this 
Nation is a nation under God, and that this Nation some 
way from the beginning has had a spiritual strength far 
more important than the enormous economic potential 
that we have now developed or the military strength that 
we now possess. 

So, consequently, this morning I am very honored and 
very privileged to be here and to have the opportunity, 
with you, to listen to Members of the Senate, Members of 
the House, the Commissioner of Education, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense speak very deeply, very sincerely, with 
regard to their own religious faith, and also with regard 
to this Nation’s fundamental unifying strength; the fact 
that regardless of our backgrounds, regardless of what re- 
ligions we may have, that this is a Nation which, from 
the beginning, has had a spiritual value which all of us 
in positions of leadership in varying degrees have recog- 
nized and on which we have relied. 
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This Nation has had many problems. Reference has 
been made to perhaps the most difficult experience of all— 
the War Between the States, brother against brother. 

But perhaps never in our history has the Nation had 
a greater challenge and greater problems than when we 
were the most powerful and the richest Nation in the 
world, something we had no reason to dream we could 
become when we were 13 States, 3 million people, and 
poor economically and very weak militarily. 

So here we stand, the last third of the 20th century, rich 
and powerful and with the fate not only of the people who 
live in this country, 200 million, in our hands, but with 
the fate of hundreds of millions all over the world who 
cherish freedom, who want peace, depending upon what 
we do. 

So it is well to be reminded of this thread that runs 
through our history, that men will work hard, they will 
lead as well as they can, they will be as wise as they can, 
but that we recognize our own inability to do it alone; that 
we need the spiritual strength which unites us and the 
spiritual strength which gives us an extra power, perhaps 
that needed vision that we need, to look beyond the 
material problems that seem to be so overwhelming and 
see the promise of a better life for us and all the peoples 
in the world in the year ahead—and what a really won- 
derful time to be alive for that reason, with all that we 
have and with all that we can become and what we can 
mean not only to ourselves but to the whole world. 

Reference has been made to the White House church 
services to which many of you have been invited and many 
of you have attended. There were a number of memo- 
rable statements on those occasions. I think one that par- 
ticularly is appropriate to refer to this morning was 
Cardinal Cooke’s quotation from St. Augustine, when he 
told all of the assembled people from Government on 
that occasion, in the words of St. Augustine, “Work as 
if everything depended on you and pray as if everything 
depended on God.” 

That is the message I would leave here this morning. We 
must work as if everything depended on us. We must pray 
as if everything depended upon God, recognizing that 
America is a Nation under God. 

We do have a destiny, not a destiny to conquer the 
world or to exploit the world, but a destiny to give some- 
thing more to the world simply than an example which 
other nations in the past have been able to give of great 
military strength and great economic wealth, to give to 
other nations of the world an example of spiritual lead- 
ership and idealism which no material strength or military 
power can provide. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9 a.m. at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. Representative Albert H. Quie of Minnesota presided at the 
breakfast. 

Under the sponsorship of the United States Senate and House 
Prayer Breakfast Groups, the Presidential Prayer Breakfast has been 
an annual event since 1953. More than 2,500 guests from govern- 
ment, business, labor, education, and science, from every State in 
the Union, attended the 1970 breakfast. 
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Boy Scouts of America 


The President’s Remarks Upon Receiving the 
Scouts’ Report to the Nation in a Ceremony at the 
White House. February 5, 1970 


I particularly appreciate this Report to the Nation to 
the Honorary President of the Boy Scouts and the empha- 
sis that the report has made on the work that Scouts will 
do in the field of the environment. 

Our young people have an enormous interest in the 
environment and Scouts have had from the time of their 
foundation because they know of the natural beauty of this 
country and they want to preserve it—preserve it for their 
children and for all generations to come. 

I think that the emphasis you place is particularly ap- 
propriate because there is a tendency sometimes when we 
talk about the environment to blame the other fellow, to 
say, “Why doesn’t the Government do something to clean 
this up?” And the Government has to do some things. We 
will be talking about those things on a trip to Indiana and 
Illinois today. 

Others say, “Why doesn’t industry do something to 
clean up the environment? Industry is polluting the water 
and the air and so forth.” And industry has to do a lot, 
too, in order to clean up the environment. 

But as I pointed out in the State of the Union speech, 
most of us spend about 80 percent of our time in what is 
basically a personal environment where we are responsible, 
in our homes, in our offices, if we are of working age, or on 
the streets, in the parks, and so forth. 

I think that if the 5 million Scouts, as an individual 
example, can give leadership to the whole Nation with 
regard to doing everything individually that he can do 
to leave every place he goes a little bit cleaner, a little 
bit better for the people who follow him, that this will 
help us enormously on this attack on the problems of the 
environment, because this is a struggle that must be waged 
and won on many fronts. 

You can’t just say Government is going to do it or 
industry is going to do it. Every individual has to enlist if 
we are going to make the environment of this country 
what we want it to be and what I want all the Scouts in 
the future to find in the years ahead. 

Incidentally, speaking of the environment, there is a 
Rose Garden out here with no roses in it at the moment, 
but there will be later. We are going to take off by heli- 
copter soon for the airport. And some of you might like 
to go out and see the take-off. We can’t take you along; 
there is not enough room. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:43 a.m. in the Roosevelt Room at 
the White House. Irving J. Feist, president of the Boy Scouts of 
America, introduced a group of Scouts who presented the report and 
emblems of Scouting to the President. 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and 
Governor Edgar Whitcomb U pon Arrival at Weir Cook 
Municipal Airport. February 5, 1970 


Governor Wuirtcoms. The people of the State of In- 
diana are honored this day to welcome President Nixon 
and Mrs. Nixon, members of the Cabinet, distinguished 
Mayors, and other distinguished guests from Washington, 
D.C. 

President Nixon stated during his campaign that he 
would work to see that the power of the Government fell 
back from the National Capital to the States, and his 
presence here today, with this great entourage of Cabinet 
members, is evidence of his efforts in that direction. 

We are very much honored to have you here. 


You will find today great harmony between the State 
administration and the municipal governments in this 
State. This unique government you are here to inspect is 
a product of that working together. As we in Indiana are 
working together, we welcome people from Washington 
to work with us. 

We are very happy that you have brought so many dis- 
tinguished Cabinet members with you. We know that 
when they are here and when they taste our Hoosier hos- 
pitality, they will come back many times, as you have, as 
Secretary Romney has, and as Secretary Volpe has, and 
Secretary Hickel and others. Secretary Hardin was born 
in Hagerstown, Indiana; Dr. DuBridge in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, and they already know about Hoosier hospitality. 

What we think of you, Mr. President, was demon- 
strated most clearly on the November election, when the 
people of the State of Indiana gave you the greatest 
plurality of any State in this Nation. 


I want to say that as you are here today, you will find 
that President Richard M. Nixon is Number One on the 
Hoosier Hit Parade. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the United 
States. 


Tue Presment. Thank you very much, Governor 
Whitcomb. I want to express on behalf of Mrs. Nixon and 
myself, and all of the members of our Cabinet who are 
here with us, and they are right down here below—I wish 
we could have a chance for all of them to speak to you— 
our appreciation for your giving us this very warm Hoosier 
welcome on a rather cool day. 

I know that some of the members of the Cabinet know 
Indiana as has been indicated by the Governor. But one 
of the reasons that I wanted to have this historic, un- 
precedented meeting in Indianapolis, in the heartland of 
this country, is that I want Washington to know the Na- 
tion better than it does and we have come to Indiana 
first, because we know that Indiana is where we can learn 
about the Nation, with the people of the Nation. 
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After a meeting with 10 mayors here in Indianapolis— 
with Mayor Lugar, your own mayor, and the mayors of 
the other cities, medium-sized and some smaller cities— 
we are then going over to Chicago for a meeting of Mid- 
western Governors on the problems of the environment. 
Governor Whitcomb will go with us there. 

I would simply like to say, as I stand here again in In- 
diana, a State that has been very good to me politically, 
as was pointed out by the Governor, where we did get the 
biggest majority in 1968, that I am very proud to be 
back in what was my mother’s home State. If she were 
here, she would say, “It is nice to be back home in 
Indiana.” 

Now I note there are a number of high school students 
and some grammar students here. I know that when ycu 
get back to school, they are going to want you to give 
some report on what was said. 

I did a little studying before coming here, knowing that 
in your social studies or history classes you will wonder 
what Indiana had to do with the Federal Government 
through the years in various ways. 

Indiana, of course, has sent many famous Senators and 
Congressmen to Washington, D.C. You have a very fine 
congressional delegation there at the present time. Two of 
them are here today. But Indiana is also famous in other 
aspects. I think Indiana has sent as many Vice Presidents 
to Washington as any State in the Union. The names, Col- 
fax, Fairbanks, Hendricks, are names that are not house- 
hold words. But I think as Vice President Agnew would 
say, that was before television makes a Vice President a 
household word. 

So finally, thank you again for such a warm welcome. 
And we look forward to working with your Governor, 
and for those of you who live here in Marion County, In- 
dianapolis, with your mayor, for a better city and a better 
State and a better Nation. That is why we are in the posi- 
tion we hold. We are proud to work with you whether you 
are Republicans or Democrats. We are all working for the 
best for America. Thank you. 


Note: The exchange of remarks began at 12:37 p.m. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and Mayor 
Richard Lugar Upon Arrival at City Hall. 
February 5, 1970 


Mayor Lucar. Ladies and gentlemen, distinguished 
Americans all: 

We are gathered on this February 5th to recognize and 
to celebrate a February in the life of American cities. We 
have almost completed a cycle of seasons. Many of the 
promising warm days of buoyant optimism in our cities, 
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of seemingly bold and farsighted leadership, have burned 
out in long hot summers and laments of nostalgia for 
times past. 

Winters of racial and social polarization, misdirected 
and misaligned leadership, sheer poverty of resources have 
been brutal to American cities. 

But in the winter of our discontent, a new leader has 
come forward who testifies that words come easily, that 
deeds are paid for dearly. He has come to the City of In- 
dianapolis, a city which has decided to live as one peo- 
ple—to go well beyond the rhetoric of compassion to the 
tough political realities of responsive, strong, unified local 
government. 

He has promised to lead America out of a dark night 
of the spirit. He has inspired our city councilmen, our 
Indiana State legislators, and Governor Edgar Whitcomb 
who combined to provide a spark which has brought so 
many distinguished Americans here today. 

We know that spring will come here again because we 
have kept the faith that cities can live, can grow, can 
thrive, and can offer hope for all Americans weary of 
hatred and poverty and injustice. 

Those critics who have stated with seeming finality 
that Richard Nixon does not care about cities and has 
adopted priorities which slight or demean cities, those 
critics may well continue with shrill voices for a while, 
because winter still exists in many cities. 

But I know that times have changed. The new federal- 
ism lives not only in legislation introduced by the Presi- 
dent, and awaiting action by the Congress, but likewise 
in the acts of State legislatures and city councils all over 
America. 

For the first time in our Nation’s history the President 
and his Cabinet have sought the counsel of mayors in 
careful dialogue, have fostered local leadership, have 
witnessed their faith in cities, not only with promises of 
financial resources, but by personal witness and personal 
physical presence among us. 

If you have ever loved this City of Indianapolis, your 
heart must have grown several sizes as you heard the 
ruffles and flourishes and “Hail to the Chief” played here 
today. 

If you have ever loved a President, prepare now to wel- 
come our greatest friend, a champion of all cities, large 
and small, Richard Milhous Nixon, the President of the 
United States. 

Tue Presment. Thank you very much. 


Mayor Lugar, Governor Whitcomb, all of the dis- 
tinguished mayors from cities all over America, and this 
wonderful audience welcoming Mrs. Nixon and me here 
in Indianapolis. 

This is for me, Mr. Mayor, and for all the members 
of the Cabinet that are here on this unprecedented visit, 
this is for all of us, a historic day. We are so glad that you 
welcomed us as warmly as you have. 
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As you have welcomed us, Mr. Mayor, I would like 
to share with our friends here in Indianapolis and in 
Indiana the reason why we have this meeting and a little 
bit of history. 

In April of last year, we had a meeting in the Cabinet 
Room in Washington, D.C. Many times such meetings 
have taken place there. It was a meeting of the President 
of the United States with mayors, 10 mayors from across 
the country. 

And in that meeting, we discussed the problems of 
cities and how the Federal Government could work with 
the cities in solving those problems. Today, we are meeting 
in Indianapolis. We are again meeting with 10 mayors. 
There are two differences I would like to mention: 

First, then we were bringing the mayors of the cities of 
America to Washington. Here, we are bringing Washing- 
ton to Indianapolis and to the cities. 

And this is the theme I wish to emphasize: I believe 
that it is time that, after over a century and a half of power 
flowing from the people and from the local communities 
and from the States to Washington, D.C., let’s get it back 
to the people and to the cities and to the States where it 
belongs. The power should be there, because I very firmly 
believe that the people know best, the people of Indian- 
apolis know what is best for them, the people of Indiana 
know what is best for them. Yes, Washington must lead 
and Washington must provide assistance for all the pro- 
grams. But I want the members of our Cabinet to know 
what the people out in the heartland think. I want them 
to know what their needs are, what they think we ought 
to do. That is why we are here. 


Another thing that distinguishes this meeting, Mr. 
Mayor, is this: The meeting we had previously was only 
of the 10 biggest cities in the United States. The meeting 
today is of still large cities. Indianapolis is a very large 
city. But according to the charts, it is a medium-sized city. 

The Mayor of Washington, D.C., is here, and of 
Indianapolis, San Diego, and we want to see what the 
problems of those cities are and how they differ from those 
of the larger cities. Sometimes they are the same. But we 
are trying to find out what the problems are so that we 
can deal with them more effectively in Washington, D.C. 

So what I am really saying is this: Geographically, 
this meeting is different, because geographically, it is 
being held at Indianapolis. We are bringing the govern- 
ment to Indianapolis. Politically, it is different, because 
politically we are bringing the government to the people 
rather than having the people come into Washington, D.C. 

And then, finally, this thought: This is an occasion 
where we are going to discuss the problems of cities, the 
problems of crime, the problems of division, which, of 
course, have plagued many of our cities and much of our 
country; problems you are all interested in. 

I know, too, that there are other problems that every- 
body here is interested in—the problem of peace in the 
world, and I can only say this: There is nothing to which 
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this administration is more dedicated, nothing to which 
I am more dedicated than to continue to make the prog- 
ress we have made in bringing men home from Vietnam 
rather than sending them out to Vietnam. 

And I look forward to the time when we will not only 
end that war, but where we can build a solid basis for 
peace in the future, a peace that we can keep, a peace 
that Americans can look proudly on because it was a peace 
that was won, not over anybody else, but a peace provid- 
ing for the right of people to determine their own future. 

And so, Mr. Mayor, I just want to say that to be here 
in Indiana, not as a son of Indiana, but as a grandson 
of Indiana, always makes me very proud, and to have this 
wonderful welcome is an added dividend. 

And I only hope that out of this meeting will come some 
new ideas—I know there will—so that we can in Wash- 
ington do a better job serving you. That is why we are 
there and we hope we deserve being there in that capacity. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think you would all like to 
see the members of the Cabinet who are here with us for 
this historic meeting: 

The Attorney General of the United States, John 
Mitchell; Secretary of Commerce, Maurice Stans; Secre- 
tary of Interior, Wally Hickel; Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, George Romney; Secretary of 
Transportation, John Volpe; the President’s Science Ad- 
viser, Dr. Lee DuBridge; the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Don Rumsfeld; the Counsellor 
to the President and a member of the President’s Cabinet, 
Dr. Patrick Moynihan; and since Indiana, I think, is 
still known as a State with a great interest in agriculture, 
ason of Indiana, a graduate of Purdue—pardon me, In- 
diana University—the Secretary of Agriculture, Cliff 
Hardin. 

And I just want to say I know Indiana well. I think I 
have spoken in every small and medium-sized town in 
this whole State over the past 22 years. But I want this 
Cabinet to know Indiana and to love it as I do. I am sure 
they will. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The exchange of remarks began at 1:15 p.m. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Urban Affairs Council Meeting 
in Indianapolis 


News Conference of Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, Counsellor 
to the President, Reporting on the Meeting. 
February 5, 1970 


Mr. Ziecier. The meeting of the Urban Affairs Coun- 
cil is still going on, but we felt it would be worthwhile 
at least to give you an initial briefing on what has taken 
place up to this point. 
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Dr. Moynihan, Counsellor to the President, is here 
to brief you on his portion of the discussion this afternoon. 

As many of you know, one of the first official acts of 
the President was to establish the Urban Affairs Council. 
The Urban Affairs Council was established to assist the 
President and advise him in the development of a national 
urban policy. 

Dr. Moynihan was the head of the Urban Affairs 
Council prior to being elevated to Counsellor to the Presi- 
dent. He is still, of course, very involved in the develop- 
ment of the national urban policy and discussed that with 
the participants in the Urban Affairs Council meeting 
this afternoon. 

Dr. Moynihan will brief you on his discussion. 

Dr. Moynihan. 

Dr. Moynrnan. Ron, this can take a standard fifty 
minutes. 

Mr. Ziecter. You have nine and one-half minutes. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr. MoyntHan. The President gave us 20, but that 
is all right. [Laughter.} 

The purpose of the opening of the Council meeting, or 
the subject, is fairly direct. For some years the various 
organizations of American mayors, the League of Cities, 
the Conference of Mayors, have been asking that the Fed- 
eral Government develop an urban policy, it having been, 
and it being, the experience of any mayor trying to be 
responsive to Federal programs, that they all come at him 
in an uncoordinated, undifferentiated way. 

There are 500 categorical aid programs up there, one 
supplements another, one overlaps another, one contra- 
dicts another, and somehow they don’t have any coher- 
ence, they don’t have any defined objective, in terms of 
the larger experience of the city itself, and this request, 
as I say, has been fairly persistent in recent years. 

The President responded, as his first official act, as 
Ron has said, and established the Council and charged it 
to assist him and advise him in the formulation of an 
urban policy. 

Let me say this is not a one-shot thing. It is a policy, 
not something like the Boston ladies who say they have 
their hats. You don’t “have” your policy. You always are 
working on it. It is always evolving. 

But the purpose of beginning this conference, the 
mayors themselves asked if, a year having passed, the 
President would not sit down and outline to them where 
he was in this process, which is how we began the 
meeting. 


It being long established that with respect to codes of 
conduct and behavior, nine points are too few and eleven 
are too many, we have ten. 

I will just go through it quickly. The first point of 
urban policy is simply that the poverty and social isolation 
of minority groups in central cities is the single most 
serious problem of the American city today, and we must 
attack the urgency with a greater commitment of resources 
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than has heretofore been in this case, and with programs 
designed for this purpose. 

Accompanying each of these—and I won’t do it with 
you, as I think I am not allowed to, since Mr. Ziegler 
doesn’t give me the time—but summarizing the legisla- 
tive program that accompanies these—the family as- 
sistance program, the general income strategy, the 
Philadelphia Plan, minority businesses, unemployment in- 
surance amendments, the Manpower Act of 1969. 

A second point of urban policy asserts the concept 
of urban balance and the effort to seek an equilibrium 
in the developments of urban areas with those programs 
that affect them. We have found that some Federal pro- 
grams have introduced enormous imbalances in the 
system. The highway program perhaps is the most con- 
spicuous example. It fundamentally changed the location 
of housing, ethnic, racial, and class groups, employment 
opportunities, and by and large did some cities more harm 
than good simply because it was so much more weighty 
in the scheme of things than anything else. 

An example—the President sent up the Mass Transit 
Act of 1969, a $10 billion, 12-year program, seeking to 
restore some of that balance. As some of you may know, 
the bill passed the Senate overwhelmingly on Monday. 
It looks pretty good. 

A third point of policy is to strengthen local govern- 
ment so that it is more effective, more visible, accessible, 
and meaningful to local inhabitants. We have felt that 
for a long time the policy of the Federal Government has 
been to create paragovernments around and about the 
central all-purpose city governments and has tended to 
weaken, not strengthen them. This is a point which Mayor 
Maltester spoke up to and said this is exactly the case, 
and in one form or another we are trying to reverse that 
trend. And not just in terms of the Federal programs, but 
also in giving some assistance as we can to the whole 
process of consolidation in urban areas. We are living in 
the 20th century in a Tudor policy. 

One of the advantages to the President in coming to 
Indianapolis is that the first major metropolitan govern- 
ment of our time has been established here under Mayor 
Lugar’s leadership—Marion County with 402 square 
miles and 800,000 people under one mayor and one legis- 
lative council. 

A fourth principle of policy is to restore the fiscal 
vitality of urban government so that local governments 
normally have enough resources available to make local 
initiative in public affairs a reality. 

The fiscal structure of the United States, the fact that 
the revenue of the Federal Government grows at about a 
50 percent higher rate than the GNP, and that the local 
governments do not, has meant that for most mayors the 
budget is for practical purposes a fixed cost of doing gov- 
ernment and the tax is just simply not meeting that cost. 
It takes almost all the energy and creativity there is. 
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It is hard to tell a good mayor from a bad one because 
they all do nothing but try to meet the raises for firemen, 
teachers, and police salaries. 

The President has, of course, proposed a permanent 
system of revenue-sharing of Federal revenues by State 
and local governments—the first time this has been done. 
We hope it becomes a permanent feature of American 
federalism. 

A fifth point of policy is to seek to equalize the provi- 
sion of public services among different jurisdictions in 
metropolitan areas. This is one of the greatest sources of 
difficulties, of assertions of injustice, of uncertainties. We 
will be speaking more about it in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education message, which will be sent to the 
Congress in the very near future. 

A sixth point is to assert a specific interest in the move- 
ment of people, displaced by technology or driven by 
poverty from rural to urban areas, and also in movement 
from densely populated central cities to suburban areas. 

In the course of the last two decades, one of the great 
internal migrations in history took place in the South, in 
Appalachia—and did so into the cities of the North; In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland, New York, Buffalo, Chicago, De- 
troit, and with a total disregard of this phenomenon by 
the national government itself and some of the conse- 
quences followed this disregard. 

The President has also been much concerned with the 
whole issue of population growth. In the decade of the 

1950’s, we added 28 million people to the American popu- 
lation. This is equal to the entire growth of the country 
from 1790 to 1860. We are going to add another 100 mil- 
lion in the next 30 years. 

In his State of the Union message, the President said 
the time has come for a national growth policy and as- 
serted in effect, to let nature take its course is itself a policy, 
and we can do better, and we have got to. American 
Government, State, Federal, and local, is not in any way 
prepared for the addition of 100 million people in the 
next 30 years. 

You see what the addition of much smaller numbers 
in the recent years has brought about. Nothing will hap- 
pen until there is some national effort to lay out what our 
situation is, what our options are, and try to make some 
generally accepted choices. 

A seventh point of policy is to support and encourage 
State government in its indispensable role in managing 
urban affairs. City governments, without exception, sav- 
ing Washington, D.C., are the creation of State govern- 
ments. This is something Washington has found easy to 
ignore and the consequences have been difficult to 
overcome. 

One of the great achievements of Mayor Lugar, for 
example, here in Indianapolis, is that he got the metro- 
politan government brought about by a vote in the State 
legislature and didn’t have to go through that endless 
process of referendum and argument, and constitutional 
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amendment, and recognizing that it is fundamental to 
doing anything effective. 

An eighth point of policy is to develop and implement 
far more effective incentive systems than now exist 
whereby State and local governments, and private inter- 
ests, can be led to achieve the goals of Federal policy. 

The Federal Government has constantly been setting 
forth objectives that it wishes to achieve by its programs 
but typically has not really very much rewarded success 
and not at all punished failure. So that the maximum win- 
ner in the game is the fellow that promises to do what 
the Federal Government wants, gets the money, and then 
does it. The whole idea of building incentives into per- 
formance incentives is a relatively new one in govern- 
ment. We are stumbling a bit toward it. 

But I think we have a fairly clear idea of what we are 
trying to do. OEO, for example, recently let a large con- 
tract to begin a system on which children from poor fami- 
lies would, in effect, buy their education from people who 
would undertake to deliver it in the form of learning. 

A ninth point of policy is to provide more and better 
information concerning urban affairs and to sponsor ex- 
tensive and sustained research in urban problems. There is 
not a medium-sized corporation in America that doesn’t 
know more about its fifth, tenth, and fifteenth year future 
than the average big American city. 

The incapacity of local governments to generate real 
knowledge about what is likely to happen to them is one 
of the single largest sources of weakness, and here it seems 
a fairly legitimate point for the Federal Government very 
much to take leadership, if, in fact, local government is 
going to be effective and responsible. 

The idea of the President in making government more 
effective locally does not mean abandoning Federal func- 
tions, but rather trying to find out what are the Federal 
functions that are most appropriate. 

In July, some of you may have noticed, he established 
for the first time, a National Goals Research Staff in the 
White House and its reports will begin regularly, come 
July. 

A tenth point of policy is to seek a development of a 
far-heightened sense of the finite resources of the national 
environment and the fundamental importance of esthetics 
in successful urban growth. This, of course, goes to the 
whole issue of environment, which was the subject of the 
State of the Union message. I think I don’t need take 
your time on it. 

I added on the spur of the moment, one eleventh point, 
which was simply—in the spirit of Mayor Lugar’s address 
of welcome to the President here—the principle, “Be of 
good cheer.” It is February, to be sure, but after that 
comes March and then comes April. The American people 
are a lot more responsive to these situations than they 
were a decade ago. 

In response to the general issue of the environment, I 
think no one can miss it in the sense that people are really 
sensing something has gone wrong and are willing to do 
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something to put it right. We don’t necessarily know how. 
We have not necessarily done the things that will, but 
there is a degree of commitment to these issues in an effort 
to analyze and think sensibly about them that hasn’t 
existed before. 

So a certain air of cautious optimism is certainly in 
order. It is the only atmosphere in which anything ever 
usefully gets achieved anyway. I think we are getting it. 
Certainly it was the atmosphere in the Council meeting 
that I just left, where nobody was entirely satisfied with 
anything, but neither was anybody giving up trying. 

Q. Doctor, how do you rate crime behind the poverty 
and racial divisions you mentioned? Would you call that 
the number two problem of our cities? 

Dr. MoyniHan. Crime is not simply—nothing is sim- 
ple, I am sorry to say. Crime is primarily a second order 
of effect of poverty and racial isolation. What exactly 
the causal sequences are nobody knows. But the correla- 
tion is absolute. 

Q. The reason I asked, I noticed there was consider- 
able emphasis placed on crime. 

Dr. Moyninan. We will be discussing this next in the 
meeting. If you want to get rid of crime, get rid of poverty 
and racial isolation and don’t kid yourself. 

It may be that crime contributes more to poverty and 
racial isolation than anybody right now knows. It is some- 
thing that is feeding on itself. But my point one would 
be understood by all of the people in the room to address 
itself to that subject as well as to others. 

Q. Dr. Moynihan, the President has now accepted 
these points as his national urban policy? 

Dr. Moyninan. I am not sure that he would want me 
to say that. I am not sure he would want me to deny it. 
I think he would like me to avoid the question. 
[Laughter.] 

You might ask him, “Show me your foreign policy,” and 
find out who your real President is. 

He would say, “There are parts of my foreign policy I 
don’t show anybody.” 

Q. The first time you mentioned these points, you made 
a very specific mention of the fact that you were speaking 
for yourself. 

Dr. MoyntHan. Yes. 


Q. In this forum, you are not really speaking for your- 
self, you are speaking as Counsellor to the President? 

Dr. Moyninman. The President asked me to present this 
to the Council as the general state of the administration’s 
thinking at this time and emphasizing as anyone would 
that this is a process, not a project. You don’t ever end 
up with an urban policy. You are just always trying to 
keep one credible in your own eyes and possibly viable, 
as well as others. 

Q. Dr. Moynihan, Dr. McCracken said yesterday in a 
speech that we would have to have more taxation if we 


were ever to get near these problems of urban decay and 
so forth. Do you agree? 
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Dr. Moyninan. I certainly would agree. Ron, the 
last time you had me out here I talked about taxation 
policy. That was 5 months ago. I have only just been 
allowed back on stage. It was in San Clemente, if you will 
recall. [Laughter.] 

I think the best thing I could do is to say we aren’t 
going to get there with less taxation. That, I am sorry to 
say, and I think the administration is sorry to say, was 
the consequence of the last session of Congress. 

And if I can be a professor for a moment, I wish every- 
body in this room would read chapter 3 of the Economic 
Report. Is there anybody who has done that? Come on. 
One hand? There you are. Hubbard would put his hand 
up. 
What does chapter 3 say? 

Q. What you said in San Clemente. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Moyninan. For the first time, in line with that 
point number nine about information we have tried to 
put into the Budget Message, but most explicitly into 
the Economic Report, an explicit, honest count on what 
the budget looks like for the next 5 years, what the GNP 
looks like, what expenditures look like, what the dif- 
ference is. If you had seen that, it is the first time any 
administration has dared to do it. We dared in the knowI- 
edge that no reporter would really read it. If you want 
to conceal information, publish it in the Economic Re- 
port. [Laughter.] 

But we have tried to say that, “Fellows, there is just 
not enough revenue to meet the claims that we anticipate 
for the first half of the 1970's.” 

You can reach your own judgment about what you 
have to do. If you are going to increase available resources, 
you are going to do it in two ways: either by increasing 
taxes or by eliminating existing programs which you can 
find for one reason or another you can eliminate because 
they are in your mind marginal. 

Obviously, Dr. McCracken spoke to the question of 
tax increases. I have nothing to say one way or another. 
I stand where I stood in San Clemente under the dis- 
approving eyes of Ron Ziegler and will tell you that there 
is not enough money in the system to do what we have 
been talking about. We had better face that reality. We 
should have faced it—[{Laughter.] Thanks a lot. I will 
see you in July. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Zrecuer. I always come off as a bad guy with 
him. 

Q. What can you tell us about what the President said? 

Mr. Ziec.er. His participation in the meeting, Car- 
roll, was simply to open the meeting, introduce Dr. Moy- 
nihan, and Dr. Moynihan went directly into the presen- 
tation which he has just given you. 

As we left the meeting, they were discussing, I believe, 
the Model Cities Program, and also on the agenda for 
discussion is the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion. Attorney General Mitchell is, of course, in attend- 
ance in the meeting. Mayor Washington is there to discuss 
the Washington, D.C., crime package. 
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We hope that before the President has to leave, and 
before the members of the traveling press have to depart 
with the President, that there will be time for Mayor 
Lugar to come down and give you an additional briefing 
on the meeting. 

Q. Ron, to clear up this point, is this Pat Moynihan’s 
urban policy or the administration? 

Mr. ZiecLer. Dr. Moynihan, fortunately, hasn’t left 
the room. So I may call him back up here to clarify his 
own remarks. But I will do the best I can. 

I believe what Dr. Moynihan was attempting to make 
clear was that the development of a national urban policy 
is an evolutionary process, a process that cannot become 
fixed immediately, and this is some of the initial thinking 
of the Urban Affairs staff, of Dr. Moynihan. 

And the President asked him to present this initial 
thinking to this group. This is not a finalized urban 
affairs policy, I believe, which is the point Dr. Moynihan 
was making, but it is a part of the thinking about a na- 
tional urban affairs policy. 

Q. What are the President’s thoughts on what Mr. 
Moynihan is saying? 

Mr. ZIEGLER. Quite obviously, the President has 
chaired many of the Urban Affairs Council meetings, or 
all of the Urban Affairs Council meetings that have been 
held since January. How many have been held up to this 
point? 

Dr. Moyninan. I think this is 19. He chaired all but 
one. 

Mr. Ziecuer. He has chaired all but one. Much of 
what Dr. Moynihan has given you today and given the 
meeting upstairs today has come from the discussions that 
have been conducted in these Urban Affairs Council 
meetings. 

Q. Ron, does the President agree with Dr. Moynihan’s 
statement that crime is a factor of racial isolation and 
poverty? 

Mr. Ziecuer. I have never known the President and 
Dr. Moynihan to be too far away in their points of view 
regarding these matters. I think that Dr. Moynihan has 
discussed this with the President frequently. 

I think Dr. Moynihan was reflecting an attitude that 
exists within the administration, obviously, because Dr. 
Moynihan, being Counsellor to the President, is express- 
ing that attitude. 

Q. Is that also the Attorney General’s attitude toward 
crime? Is this the kind of thing he talked about today? 

Mr. Ziecter. As the President has pointed out, and 
as we have pointed out, as other officials in the adminis- 
tration have made clear, crime is one of the pressing prob- 
lems that this Nation faces. 

As you know, in the fiscal ’71 budget, this is one area 
where the President has doubled the requests for dollars 
for the coming year. 

There is, I think, indeed a very thorough recognition 
about the fact that crime is a problem in this country and 
a desire to attack that problem. 
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I think Dr. Moynihan’s remarks reflected that concern. 

Q. Ron, just for clarity, Dr. Moynihan and the Presi- 
dent and advisers—they are not discounting such things 
as the effect of the Cosa Nostra and just plain damned 
meanness in crime? It is not all a matter of poverty and 
deprivation, is it? 

Mr. Zrecier. I did not major in criminology in 
college. 

Q. Itisaserious question, Ron. 

Mr. ZieEGtER. So I don’t know the root of all causes of 
crime. But I certainly wouldn’t rule out the sources which 
you mentioned of crime being results of those elements. 

Q. Did any of the mayors criticize any of these points, 
and say you are not doing enough in the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Ziecter. Dr. Moynihan and I left the meeting 
shortly after he had completed his presentation. The dis- 
cussion at that time was centering on a point which Dr. 
Moynihan has made from time to time, and that is, how 
do you make the efforts of the Federal Government bring 
results at the local and city level? 

And, of course, this is a problem which this adminis- 
tration has tried to deal with. One of the first things along 
this line that the administration did, that the President did, 
was to form uniform boundaries for the various agencies 
of government so a mayor would not have to go to four or 
five cities to discuss funding for local projects and so forth. 

And the discussion, when we left, was centering on that 
particular subject. 

Q. Ron, was there anything new presented to the 
mayors in the way of a new package of funds or a new 
plan for some kind of a program? Was there anything put 
forward by the President for the mayors’ consideration 
having to do with cities? 

Mr. Ziecter. I think Dr. Moynihan’s presentation of 
the thinking about a national urban policy—that was put 
forth and the discussion would follow from that—is very 
new; what Dr. Moynihan gave you. 

Q. Is Attorney General Mitchell going on to Chicago 
with the caravan, and, if not, why not? 

Mr. Ziecier. With the what? 

Q. With the caravan, party; is he going on to Chicago 
or not? 

Mr. Zizcter. No, he is returning to Washington. 

Q. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Ziecer. He is returning to Washington because, 
I believe, he has business to do there. He is Attorney 
General. [Laughter.] 

Q. There are problems in Chicago, as there are in 
Indianapolis, 

Mr. ZIEGLER. Jim, as you well know, I know you are 
being facetious because the meeting in Chicago relates 
to the environment and the Attorney General does not sit 
on the Environmental Quality Council. 

Q. Is Secretary Shultz with us? 

Mr. Ziecter. No, he is not. Secretary Shultz had to 
remain in Washington and also Secretary Finch had to 
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remain in Washington. Secretary Finch is testifying before 
the House Ways and Means Committee today regarding 
the family assistance program. 

Q. What kept Secretary Shultz, Ron? 

Mr. Zrecier. As you know, there has been a 10-day 
injunction passed down by a Federal court on the rail 
strike. The Labor Department is doing everything they 
can to assist in arriving at a voluntary agreement between 
the unions and the railroads regarding this matter. 

Q. Ron, the mayors talked about Model Cities. Did 
anybody from the administration talk about the Model 
Cities Program? 

Mr. Zrecter. Yes, they will. We came down, so I 
have not been in that portion of the discussion. But that is 
the plan. John Price, of course, and Secretary Romney 
are there and will be discussing that, yes. 

Q. Will we at some point be able to find out what is 
said on that point? 

Mr. Zrecier. That is why we want to try to have 
this briefing after this initial part. 

Q. Ron, the purpose of the exercise was to hear what 
the mayors had to say. What did they have to say? 

Mr. Zrecuer. This is only the first phase of the briefing. 
We tried to do this because of the limitation of time. The 
meeting is still going on and we hope to have John Price, 
the head of the Urban Affairs Council, and also Mayor 
Lugar down to give you a further report on the meeting 
shortly. 

Q. Was there anything in particular said in reference 
to middle-sized cities as far as policy goes by Dr. Moynihan 
and anybody else as opposed to larger cities? 

Mr. ZieGLER. Most of the mayors at the meeting today 
are from middle-sized cities. One of the things that was 
particularly noted was that I think a vast proportion 
of, of course, our population lives in middle-sized cities. 
Go ahead, Pat. 

Dr. Moyntrman. This is a fairly serious point, which is 
that you can get the impression sometimes that everybody 
lives in New York City, and everybody doesn’t. 

The really big cities of the country, by and large, are 
losing population. Most of the people are urban and live 
in areas between a quarter million and half a million in 
size. 

I should say after we finished, Mayor Maltester said 
that, you know, this seemed to them a very good beginning 
for this exercise in urban policy. 


Mayor Lugar spoke up specifically to the problem a 
city, even a city of the size of Indianapolis, which is a 
big city, has in trying to make use of Federal resources, 
when you have got 435 major categorical aid programs, 
endless responsibilities for putting in applications, report- 
ing what you have done and so forth, is just beyond 
the capacity of all but a very few cities. 

And it is in response to this that the revenue-sharing 
and information issues and direct consolidation is being 
taken up. The medium-sized cities of this country find they 
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just don’t have the resources in the way of experts and 
such to make use of the kind of categorical program that 
has been coming out of Washington. This is what they 
have been complaining about. This is what we have been 
trying to respond to. 

Mayor Lugar said some very strong things on this point 
and I am sure it would be best to ask him. I am sure he 
will repeat them. 

Q. Does the fact that you’re meeting with the mayors 
of middle-sized cities indicate that the administration 
approach to city problems might be different toward 
middle-sized cities than for the very large cities? 

Mr. ZiecteEr. I will let Dr. Moynihan reply to that, 
too. But as you will recall, Ted, in February, the President 
had a meeting with large city mayors in Washington and 
discussed the problems that are particularly unique to 
large cities. Middle-sized cities have many of the same 
problems but they are unique, of course, from the larger 
cities. Pat? 

Dr. Moyninan. This is the silent majority of cities 
we were talking to today. 

No, quite seriously, in the business, there are two or- 
ganizations—they work very closely together but they are 
different—which are the U.S. Conference of Mayors and 
the National League of Cities. 


I think there are 17,000 cities in the National League 
and in the U.S. Conference, there are only about 50. The 
President’s first meeting, which was brought together by 
Mayor Stokes, and he agreed to such a meeting and pro- 
posed it before he took office, was in effect a group of 
mayors from the U.S. Conference—Mayor Stokes, Mayor 
Lindsay, Mayor Daley, people such as that. And this 
meeting is in effect with the National League of Cities. 
The president of the National League was present. The 
Mayor of San Leandro, which is a city of about 75,000, a 
very relatively small city; the president-elect, I suppose, 
in effect, Mayor Lugar, was also there. 

So there are the two groups. They do have somewhat 
different sets of problems. There are a lot of commonali- 
ties. But they are really different in terms of their capacity 
to respond to complex situations in Washington and, to 
ignore the fact that the great majority of the Americans 
who live in cities live in these cities, doesn’t make much 
sense either. 


We are not trying to choose, we are trying to distin- 
guish. There is a distinction. They make it themselves. 
It is a sensible one. As I say, I would ask Mayor Lugar 
for his comments on this general issue of categorical pro- 
grams. They are very strong. He can speak for himself. 

Mr. ZiEcLER. We will try and be back down at about 
3: 10 for the conclusion of the briefing. 

Reporter. Thank you. 


NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler introduced Dr. Moynihan 
at 2:30 pm., in the City Hall Auditorium at Indianapolis. 
As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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Urban Affairs Council Meeting 
in Indianapolis 


News Conference of Jack Maltester, Mayor of San 
Leandro, Calif., and President, U.S. Conference of 
Mayors; Richard Lugar, Mayor of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
and John Price, Executive Secretary of the Council for 
Urban Affairs. February 5, 1970 


Mr. ZieGLER. Ladies and gentlemen: 

The meeting of the Urban Affairs Council is drawing 
to a conclusion. It is still going on with more detailed dis- 
cussions on the Model Cities. 

However, due to the shortness of time, we felt that we 
would give you an additional briefing on the meeting. 

Mayor Jack Maltester, from San Leandro, Calif. 
President of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, is here to dis- 
cuss the meeting with you; also Mayor Lugar and John 
Price, now the Executive Secretary of the Urban Affairs 
Council. 

Mayor Maltester. 

Mayor Mattester. Of course, I first have to say that 
we are awfully happy that the President took the time not 
only to come to Indianapolis, but to invite us to a meet- 
ing of the Urban Affairs Council. It has been most re- 
warding. I think the mayors that are in the meeting will 
be leaving with a feeling of satisfaction. 

We did get a briefing on the urban policy, and of course, 
I am sure you know that the one thing that the mayors 
have been hammering for, for many, many years is for 
an urban policy. The one that was presented to us, the 
10 points, we are very happy with. 

Mayor Luear. We believe it is unique that the Presi- 
dent has called together so many members of the Cabinet, 
because many of our problems, as mayors, cause, of course, 
a great deal of heartache going back and forth with the 
President in his Federal relationships. So we are telling 
it like it is to all the members of the Cabinet at the same 
time we are mentioning it to the President. 

He has raised some specific questions of us—show of 
hands and polls of the delegation, as to whether we are 
getting along very well with regional offices of the various 
Federal agencies. 

Many of us have not been getting along very well with 
regional offices. We have been getting along much better 
with the President and Cabinet officials. So I suspect some 
progress may be made in this regard. 

The President has asked us likewise, for viewpoints on 
revenue sharing, for specific ways in which State and 
local monies can be better spent, for a specific idea on 
relationship with the law enforcement administration 
agencies in our own States. There has been a varied re- 
sponse and a very constructive one, and there were at 
least a dozen good suggestions to the Attorney General 
for the administration of that plan. 
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We have just started a consideration on Model Cities, 
with as many viewpoints as there are Model Cities repre- 
sented today, but by and large there was a very optimistic 
and up-beat feeling about the continuation of that pro- 
gram, but with an idea, I believe universally held, that 
mayors ought to be the point of final control; that the 
power vested by the electorate in elected officials should 
be the important factor here, with citizen involvement 
continuing, and very strong, but with a clear delineation 
of authority in regard to Model Cities. 

Mr. Price. I have very little to add to what Mayor 
Lugar had to say. I would suspect that this is the largest 
press corps you have had in town since the 500. 

The meeting began, and I suspect is continuing, with 
avery forthright exchange of views. 

It was preceded last night by a dinner given by Mayor 
Lugar, at which the mayors were all present, along with 
myself, and we began to have warm-up sessions for today. 

The meeting is continuing in that forthright vein. I 
would say the discussion has been frank and very helpful. 

The Attorney General started briefing as Dr. Moynihan 
came down here to talk with you, and briefed in some 
detail, assisted by Mr. Rogovin, of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. He made a fairly im- 
portant and significant point about the impact of LEAA 
funds on urban areas and pointed out that a very large 
percentage of the funds are impacting in the larger cities. 

Of the 75 percent share of monies that are Federal 
monies in the program, we find in cities of 50,000 or over, 
they have received 60 percent of the money, though these 
same cities account for about 50 percent of the popula- 
tion of the country and roughly the same percent of serious 
crimes or measurable crimes. 

The discussion on Model Cities had centered so far, as 
Mayor Lugar said, around the question of the role of the 
elected responsible officials, and including citizens. 

Secretary Romney made the point quite forcefully that 
there did occur a change of emphasis on the taking of 
office of the Nixon administration and that while prior to 
that time the Model Cities program had been quite com- 
parable to the Poverty program, that the emphasis here 
was very much on the responsibility being that of the local 
elected officials. 


Any of us would be happy to answer questions you 
have. 

Q. Mayor Lugar, just what problems did you say you 
are having with Federal officials and how are they to be 
solved? 

Mayor Lucar. We have cited a number of problems; 
and likewise a number of considerable solutions. One par- 
ticular solution that I have suggested is that in the event 
a State Law Enforcement Administration association is 
incapable of giving proper administration to the program, 
a major city might be the prime contractor for that 
program. 

The Safe Streets Act, we believe, was intended for 
crime where it is in impacted areas and geometrically 
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seemingly proportioned in population. So we are suggest- 
ing, in the event understaffing occurs, that conceivably 
this might be handled by cities; and likewise, perhaps 
less innovation in the program and more operational 
expenses available to police forces, and different phasing 
of the timing for requests—as opposed to April, perhaps 
September—which might coincide with city-county 
budget hearings in various localities. 

These are among specific points that I recall having 
made. I am sure other mayors could speak for themselves. 

Q. Mayor Lugar, was there any discussion between 
you and the President on your running for the United 
States Senate seat? 

Mayor Lucar. No, there was not. 


Q. Mayor Lugar, you had mentioned that you had 
found various problems in dealing with Federal officials 
at the regional levels. Could you give us any examples of 
what these problems were and I also wondered if you 
have found that the Model Cities effort has improved with 
the emphasis of the new administration or has there been 
no improvement? 

Mayor Lucar. In answer to the second question, the 
improvement has been marked. Our relationship with 
Model Cities directors has been extremely cordial and as 
a result our program, I think, has moved remarkably well. 

In the past, we have had difficulty with the OEO re- 
gional administration in Chicago. I hope that these things 
will improve and Secretary Romney and Mr. Rumsfeld 
have indicated even in the meeting today that they are 
working on a number of problems in which there have 
been competitive elements between OEO and Model 
Cities in various areas. And I think these are being 
alleviated rapidly. 


The point is that with the Model Cities Program, we 
believe we need better Federal coordination and ear- 
marking of funds through all the Cabinet agencies. This 
has not occurred to a great extent in the past. It is improv- 
ing. But we were suggesting it needs to be accelerated. 

Q. Mayor, was there any discussion on the part of the 
mayors about the level of funding of the Model Cities 
and other urban programs in the President’s budget? 

Mayor Lucar. There has not been a great deal of 
discussion about the level of funding, simply because 
it is obvious that $20 billion to $25 billion of the current 
fiscal year budget is going to go to State and local 
government. 

What there has been discussion of is the fact that this 
is going in maybe 435 categorical grant programs. I ex- 
pressed a strong opinion, just to play the devil’s advocate, 
that maybe if two-thirds of these were eliminated and 
that maybe if some were dispersed to the revenue-sharing 
act, as the President has suggested, that it might have a 
salutory effect with regard to local administration and the 


reordering of priorities here in Indianapolis and other 
cities. 
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We grant, I think all of us, mayors, the President, and 
the Cabinet officials, that Congress is not represented 
today. We are looking for ways in which we might form an 
effective liaison between the administration and mayoralty 
groups to move along some very effective legislation in 
revenue sharing, welfare, and employment policies that 
would give us the powers at the local level, in fact in a 
whole gamut of what might be called the “New 
Federalism.” 

The President was obviously very receptive to the 
thought that he might have strong allies in the mayoralty 
group. 

Q. Do you anticipate that your major liaison will be 
the Federal Government rather than the State govern- 
ment in the urban program? 

Mayor Luvear. I think it was apparent in the recep- 
tion we had today here in Indianapolis for our own State 
legislatures and mayors, the rapport with the Governor, 
and all of us said that we feel it is very important locally 
that we have strong rapport in the State of Indiana. 

I think the President has stressed, and others in this 
meeting, that cities are creatures of the State governments 
throughout the 50 States. 

So as a result, we are going to have to do better with 
State governments. 

Q. How are your relations with the Governor? 

Mayor Lvear. I think they are very fine. 

Q. Was there anything specific accomplished by hold- 
ing the meeting here that wouldn’t have been accom- 
plished if you had held the same meeting in Washington? 

Mayor Luear. Yes, I think there was something very 
important about holding the meeting here. First of all, 
the President and Dr. Moynihan paid tribute specifically, 
as a part of the urban policy which has been outlined to 
you, to the fact that we are going to have to get over the 
Balkanization and fragmentation of American cities. This 
we have done here in Indianapolis in Marion County. We 
are one city and one people. This is very important in 
terms of the urban strategy. 

Secondly, I think it was very important that the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet indicate in a very symbolic way that 
they were coming to local government as opposed to local 
government coming cap-in-hand to Washington. 

We appreciate this. Each mayor regardless of his loca- 
tion today has expressed that in one way or another. 

Mayor MA tester. May I say something on that? 
I think the feeling developed in the room with the Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the mayors, is a little bit different than 
if this meeting were held in Washington. We are not at 
the White House. We are not in the Cabinet Room. We 
are in a small room here in the City-County Building. 
I think the atmosphere is one of give and take on an equal 
basis more than a hat-in-the-hand approach that we 
normally use in Washington. 


Q. Was there any discussion on the part of the Presi- 
dent, any hints that perhaps there would be future such 
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meetings in other cities similar to this, and if so, which? 

Mayor Lucar. No. The President has not indicated 
this. Perhaps John Price has some idea, or Ron Ziegler. 

Mr. Price. Nothing specific of that character was men- 
tioned but the President, I think in his public remarks 
before the meeting as well as upstairs, mentioned his meet- 
ing last year with the mayors of 10 cities, most of them in 
that case larger cities. And I get the impression from 
having talked with him leading up to this meeting that 
he looked on this as a continuation of a dialogue with 
mayors, getting to know them personally and getting to 
know the more characteristic problems of their size cities. 

Q. Mr. Price, you said 75 percent of the Federal monies 
has been going to cities of 50,000 and over but the much 
greater proportion of the LEAA funds are going to the 
States. 

Were there any complaints from the cities that they 
aren’t getting enough of those from the States? 

Mr. Price. No, the 75 percent figure, as I understand 
it, is a 75 percent Federal money, typically against about 
25 percent State. 

On the average, there are different matching formulas 
for different types of programs. 

But what we found was that of the Federal part of the 
overall program, we found that some 60 percent of that 
Federal money was going into cities of these larger 
jurisdictions. 

I think one of the mayors might speak to the more 
political issue. 

Mayor Ma tester. Some cities are awfully unhappy 
with the way States have been handling these funds. In 
California, fortunately, we are not so unhappy. But the 
mayors did bring out the problems that they were not get- 
ting the work and the money through the State 
governments. 

I am very happy to say, and I am sure I am not violat- 
ing any confidences, that the President asked the Cabinet 
people that were there today to make a check on this and 
especially those from the Department of Justice, to make 
a check and see if the mayors’ complaints were true, if 
they held up; and if this were true, then they were to get 
on the States and see what it was to be straightened out. 

We are very happy that he took that attitude, because 
this should straighten out a lot of State governments in 
the way they have been handling those funds. 

Q. Did the mayors complain about the revenue-shar- 
ing, the amount of revenue-sharing in the new budget? 
Did they look for more than the President is giving them 
in terms of revenue-sharing in the new budget? 

Mayor Ma tester. I think, actually, the mayors are 
really looking to see if Congress won’t pass something. 

Mr. Ziecter. The President will be departing in just 
a few moments, about 5 to 10 minutes. 

Jerry Warren and Tim Elbourne, for those members of 
the press who are traveling with us, will give you the cue 
on that in the press room and also up here. So I think 
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we had better, for those press who are traveling with us, 
draw this to a conclusion. 

Thank you very much. 

Reporter. Thank you. 
note: Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler introduced Mayor Maltester 
at 3:25 p.m., E.s.t., in the City Hall Auditorium at Indianapolis. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Hanover Park, Illinois 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Schaumburg 
Airport. February 6, 1970 


Could I have your attention just a moment, please? 
Our public address system will not work so we are going 
to use these bullhorns for a moment for we all want to 
have the opportunity—the members of the Cabinet, the 
Governors, the others that are here—to express our ap- 
preciation to you for giving us such a very warm welcome 
here today. 

And, as coming to DuPage County again, I have been 
here on many occasions in the past, but coming here and 
getting such a reception is certainly something we deeply 
appreciate. 

I wish that we had more room on this platform to in- 
troduce the people that are here. But I do want you to 
know some of the members of the Cabinet that are here 
and then the Senators and the Congressmen. 

Of course, here is the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Hardin; former Governor of Michigan and now the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, Governor 
Romney; the former Governor of Alaska and now the 
Secretary of the Interior, Secretary Hickel; the former 
Governor of Massachusetts, and now the Secretary of 
Transportation, Mr. Volpe; a man who is not a former 
Governor but one who came from Illinois, the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Stans. 


And now, we have among the Governors, your own 
Governor, Governor Ogilvie; and from Indiana, Gover- 
nor Whitcomb; from Wisconsin, Governor Knowles; Gov- 
ernor Milliken is going to be in our meeting down in 
Chicago, but he isn’t here now; and now your Congress- 
man, Bob McClory. 

But now we move up to the Senate. We have the senior 

Senator from the State of Illinois, Chuck Percy; and the 
junior Senator from the State of Illinois, Senator Ralph 
Smith. 
If I could just have a word to tell you about this meet- 
ing, I know that those here, many of you, have been let 
out of classes to come here, so you had better get some- 
thing to write about when you go back to class and when 
they ask you what was said. 
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First, this is a historic meeting because what we are 
trying to do is to bring the government from Washington 
to the people rather than bringing the people to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Secondly, we are here for a vitally important purpose 
and that is to work with the Governors of the States and 
with your own representatives at the local and State gov- 
ernment level in seeing to it that you, the younger gen- 
eration, will have the kind of a country that we inherited 
and that we want you to have in the future. 

It is very interesting that we are going to have our 
meeting in the field Museum of Natural History. As we 
meet there today, I just want to be sure that when we 
finish our meetings we will make some decisions—deci- 
sions that will make it possible for us to say that in the 
future, natural history museums will not be our only 
memories of clean water and clean air, and beautiful parks 
which Americans, all Americans, ought to enjoy. That is 
what we want and that is what we are going to try to do. 

Since this is a school crowd primarily, I will add one 
final thought: When I was in school, we used to talk 
about the three R’s. I still think they are important, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and so forth. But if you are going 
to talk about some three R’s today, I would put it this 
way: You are a very fortunate younger generation be- 
cause you are entering the last third of a century in which 
the United States is the most powerful and richest nation 
in the world, and what you do will determine the future 
of America and the whole world. It is an enormous re- 
sponsibility but a great challenge and an exciting one. 

But in order to do the job, we have got to do some things 
about this country and I would like to give you three new 
R’s, and here they are: First, this age for your genera- 
tion must be an age of reform, reform of our governmental 
institutions, bring them up to date into the 20th century 
so that we can deal with our problems. 

Second, this must be an age of restoration, restoring 
the natural resources of this country so that the younger 
generation will not inherit a country in which the air 
is filled with smog, the water is polluted, and our parks 
are desolate because we didn’t do the right planning; an 
age of restoration. 

Finally, I hope we can make this an age of renewal in 
which we renew the spirit of the American people. 

Let me just say this one thing: I know that many are 
concerned about our problems abroad, our problems at 
home, and sometimes we become depressed. But you have 
got to have faith in this country. You have to remember 
that when Governors and Senators and Congressmen can 
get together as we are getting together in Chicago this 
afternoon and work as we are going to work on the 
problems of this country, that we can do it. 

This part of the country has always been a “can do” 
part of the country. I can assure you we are going to take 
back to Washington the spirit which says, “Yes, there are 
problems out here, a lake to be cleaned up. Also, there 
are problems in terms of our schools and our resources, 
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but we have the will, we have the capacity, and all we 
need is the determination to do it.” 


Coming out and seeing this wonderful crowd helps 
give us that determination. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:25 a.m., c.s.t. As printed above, 
this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Hanover Park, Illinois 


The President’s Remarks Prior to His Inspection Tour of 


the Hanover Sewage Treatment Facility. 
February 6, 1970 


I want to express regret that we are late. As we were say- 
ing before the reporters got here, we had a little weather 
problem here this morning. The reason we selected this 
district—as you know, we could have selected a number 
of places in the country—is because it has a record and a 
reputation of being one of the model districts in the whole 
country. 


Incidentally, I think you would be interested to know 
that during my years of traveling as a political official and 
as a Campaigner, I have been to many facilities. This will 
be my first tour of this kind of a facility. So it will be 
educational for me and I hope you and your colleagues 
can tell me all about it when we go in, and also the mem- 
bers of our Cabinet who are here with us. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:49 a.m., c.s.t., at the Hanover 


Sewage Treatment Facility. As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


Chicago, Illinois 


The President’s Remarks Following a Meeting of the 
Cabinet Committee on the Environment and the 
Council on Environmental Quality. February 6, 1970 


Ladies and gentlemen: 

We have just completed the first meeting of the En- 
vironmental Council. This meeting was in conjunction 
with the Cabinet Committee on the Environment and 
also was being held, as you know, for the first time outside 
of Washington, in the City of Chicago, where four Gov- 
ernors, who are standing here on the platform, partici- 
pated in the meeting. 

We found on our part, from the standpoint of the Fed- 
eral Government, it was a most useful meeting. It was 
particularly useful to hear from the Governors of each 
of these States the programs that they have instituted in 
the environmental field, and I believe that it can be said 
that these four States have programs that are in the fore- 
front among the States of this Nation in the environment. 
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We learned a lot from what they are doing, and I hope 
that what we have been trying to do at the Federal level 
will provide them with some new ideas and some new 
views as well. 

Now, to be specific on just two or three points before 
turning the meeting over to the Governors, because you 
will want to ask them about their reactions, and also to 
Russ Train, who is the Chairman of the Environmental 
Council, for any questions you may have of him, or to Dr. 
DuBridge, who is our Science Adviser. 

Our specific point of discussion—and it was my view 
that in having a meeting, rather than just talking in gen- 
eralities, we should take a specific subject and do some- 
thing about it—was Lake Michigan. 

Lake Michigan, as all of you know, is the largest body 
of fresh water in the United States. Lake Michigan, at the 
present time, is still not labeled as, and does not deserve 
the title of being polluted. But unless something is done 
now with the potential pollution of Lake Michigan, it 
could become like Lake Erie, which at this time could be 
classified as a dead sea, an inland sea. We do not want 
that to happen. The time to act is now. 

In order to deal with this problem, it is going to require 
total mobilization. I think that is the term I would like 
to apply to all of the efforts of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments as well as municipal governments in this field— 
the total mobilization of the Nation, the mobilization of 
the Federal Government, the State governments, local 
governments, of industrial producers, and of also the 
individual citizens. Only through total mobilization can 
we deal with the problem of water pollution, air pollution, 
and the other problems that affect our environment. 

Turning now to Lake Michigan, what the Federal 
Government can do, and what we are doing immediately, 
is to deal with the two major sources of pollution, which 
happen to be Federal facilities, Fort Sheridan and the 
Great Lakes Training Station. Five years ago, those two 
facilities were directed to stop polluting. Unfortunately, 
however, as is often the case—this, we found, was a com- 
mon refrain we heard from the Governors—when Wash- 
ington authorized funds, it did not provide the funding in 
the appropriations for those actions. 

For example, we found that since 1966, when the act 
was adopted by the Congress in the field of water pollu- 
tion, the Clean Waters Act, the authorizations for proj- 
ects—in other words, the promises for projects—have 
been three times as great as the appropriations. 

So one decision we made today is that we are going to 
close the action gap. We are going to authorize funds but 
we are also going to appropriate funds. We are not going 
to make promises for action and not keep those promises. 

So, as far as Lake Michigan is concerned, in terms of the 
Federal facilities, while the $214 million for Fort Sheridan, 
and the $1214 million for the Great Lakes does not seem 
like a large sum when we think of the total problem, that 
will stop pollution of these facilities, and it will accomplish 
it before the end of 1972. 
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Mr. Train has the responsibility to see to it that that is 
carried forward. 


Related to this specific problem, of course, the States 
also have programs dealing with that part of the Lake 
which happens to abut on their various States. And in 
addition, we will, in our Environmental Message, cover 
various new restrictions and regulations which will be laid 
down for industrial users who happen to be adjacent to 
the Lake, and therefore, are a major form of pollution. 

Our Environmental Message will come out on Tues- 
day. We will not, of course, and should not disclose all 
of the provisions of the message. But just to give you two 
or three indications of its approach, it will cover water 
pollution, air pollution, and also the acquisition through 
new innovative financing as well as through other methods 
of open space for the future generations. 


In terms of water pollution, you already know that we 
have announced in the State of the Union Message a $10 
billion program which, according to the latest intensive 
survey by Department of Interior, is the amount that is 
needed to provide all the sewage disposal plants that this 
country needs. We are going to provide that over a 
period of 5 years. 

Now, how are we going to do it? It will be on the basis 
of our $4 billion Federal grant, supplemented by a $6 bil- 
lion matching program on the part of the States and the 
municipal districts. 

There is, however, this difference: As far as the $4 
billion Federal grant is concerned, we are not talking 
about authorization and then not having funding. As a 
matter of fact, we have decided that that $4 billion should 
be appropriated and made available and be committed 
at the rate of $1 billion a year in the first 4 years of the 
5-year program, so that by the time the 5 years is com- 
pleted, the facilities will have been funded and, therefore, 
will have the time to be completed. 


The other point with regard to the State and local com- 
munities that we found in talking with the Governors was 
that many times, when the Federal Government does 
make funds available, there are some districts and some 
States, not these States, but some States and some dis- 
tricts, which do not have the credit rating which will 
enable them to sell the bonds to meet their commitment. 

And so the message will provide an innovative new 
method to take care of this situation, a method through 
which we will provide a secondary mortgage market, 
whereby the Federal Government will guarantee obliga- 
tions for such districts or States so that we can be sure that 
the entire $10 billion, 60 percent from the States and 
local communities, and 40 percent from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, will be committed and spent so that the facilities 
will be completed in the 5-year period. 

_ One final note and I will leave you to the other par- 
Ucipants in the conference. I have taken notice of the 
fact, as I note many of the members of the press have, 
of some disagreement as to whether the funds that we 
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have asked for in the field of sewage disposal are enough. 
We believe that they are. 

Mr. Train will be able to answer specific questions, 
because he made the survey in the Department of In- 
terior on this point. But whatever it costs, we are going 
to do the job, but $10 billion is the best estimate of what 
it will cost. 

But related, of course, to the criticism with regard to 
costs, which are certainly to be expected and welcomed 
in terms of finding the right answer, there has also been, 
it seems to me, a rather sterile discussion as to who really 
deserves the credit for discovering the issue of pollution 
and dealing with pollution. 

I am aware of some of the criticisms that have been 
made in that respect, that this administration found pol- 
lution late, and that the credit really should go to others 
who recognized it earlier. 

Let’s just get right to the fundamentals. The funda- 
mental question is this: There is pollution of air, there is 
pollution of the water. We do have a major problem 
with regard to recreation areas in this country. If we don’t 
act now on all of these problems, we are not going to 
have an environment that is fit to live in in the United 
States within 10 to 15 years. 

We recognize the problem. We are going to deal with it. 
As far as clean water and recreation areas are concerned, 
they don’t have a Republican label or a Democratic label. 
There is no partisan gain, I think, to be derived by either 
party by making this basically a political issue. 

What we need is the cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State governments, of both parties, and of 
private individuals to deal with the problem. It is in that 
spirit that we are going to totally mobilize the resources 
of this country to deal with this problem in which the 
American people are very vitally interested. 

I finally would like to say that I want to congratulate 
the members of the press in the Chicago area. I noted, 
for example, the articles that have been appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune in this field, and the fact that the 
Tribune named an environmental editor. 

I know the other papers in the area, the Sun Times, 
the Daily News, and others as well, that they have showed 
very great interest, and the television stations and others 
have indicated an interest in this problem. 

It seems to me that what is needed is a national edu- 
cation program with regard to how big the problem is, 
so that we can see that it gets the priority, the high pri- 
ority that it needs, when we allocate funds among a 
number of causes, all of which are worthy, but some of 
which have to come first. 

The reason why the environment must come first is that 
it is one area that, unless we do it now, it won’t make any 
difference what we do later. 

Finally, with regard to the political credit, I will only 
say that if we succeed in initiating a program that is ef- 
fective in cleaning up our air and in cleaning up our 
water and in saving our recreation lands, there will be 
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plenty of credit for everyone. If we don’t succeed, who 
is to blame isn’t going to matter. 

That is the spirit of our meeting this morning. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:58 p.m., c.s.t., in the Field Museum 
of Natural History in Chicago. 

The Governors of Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Illinois 
participated in the meeting and held a news conference following 
the meeting. The text of their remarks was not received in time 
for inclusion in this issue. 


The Secretary of State’s Visit to Africa 


Remarks of the President and Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers Upon the Secretary’s Departure for 
Africa. February 7, 1970 


Tue Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen of the press: 

We have invited you here on Saturday morning be- 
cause this is more than a routine trip by a Secretary of 
State. This is the first time that the Secretary of State 
of the United States has paid a State visit to Africa. And 
while Secretaries of State have been in various countries 
in Africa and other parts of the world, this is the first 
time a State visit of this magnitude has been made by a 
Secretary of State. 

This indicates the enormous importance of Africa— 
its 330 million people, its 43 countries—to the future of 
the world, its peace, its progress and prosperity. 

It also indicates the high priority that this administra- 
tion places on the development of effective programs of 
cooperation with the nations of Africa. 

When the Secretary returns, he will be making a report 
to the Nation and to the National Security Council and 
we will be developing African policy based on his findings. 

But right now we wish him and Mrs. Rogers and all 
the members of their party the very best as they go on 
this historic and very important journey. 

SECRETARY Rocers. Thank you, Mr. President. 

I look forward very much to this trip to Africa. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. President, it is true that Secretaries of 
State have been in some parts of northern Africa, but no 
Secretary of State has ever visited sub-Saharan Africa. I 
look forward to it very much. 

Ten years ago I had the privilege of visiting Africa as 
a representative of President Eisenhower and I am very 
pleased to have this opportunity to represent you in 10 
African nations. 

I think that the significance of the trip is to indicate our 
interest, not only present interest but future interest, in 
the Continent of Africa and in the exciting events that are 
bound to occur in Africa in the future. 

I look forward very much to listening to the African 
leaders and getting their views about the relationship 
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of the future between Africa and the United States and 
reporting those views to you when I return. At that time, 
Mr. President, I hope we will have enough factual in. 
formation based upon the conversations which I haye 
had which will permit us to enunciate a new policy toward 
Africa. 

I look forward very much to this trip and I appreciate 
your willingness to have me go to Africa as your repre- 
sentative. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 8:42 a.m. in the Diplomatic Recep- 


tion Room at the White House. As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the White House press release. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


February 3 


Ambassadors Mathias Mainza Chona of Zambia, 
Douglas Botero Boshell of Colombia, Gaston Robert 
Bouckat-Bou-Nziengui of Gabon, and Jules Alphonse 
Razafimbahiny of the Malagasy Republic presented their 
credentials to the President in the Blue Room at the 
White House. 

The President and Mrs. Nixon accepted a portrait of 
their daughters as a gift from Republican Women for 
Nixon workers across the country. The portrait by Mar- 
shall Bouldin III was presented by Mrs. Patricia Reilly 
Hitt, cochairman of the Nixon-Agnew Campaign 
committee. 

The President today transmitted to the Congress the 
“Aeronautics and Space Report of the President” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 106 pp.), prepared by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council. 

Members of the Federal Communications Commission 
met with the President at the White House. 


February 4 


The President today announced the appointment of 
the following to be members of the Annual Assay Com- 
mission of the Department of the Treasury: 


Harry Wes ey Bass, Jr., president, H. W. Bass & Sons, Inc., Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Lorrain Cook, career civil servant, retired, Hapeville, Ga. 

Barpara A. Dawson, Junior League of America, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Leon Hartuorn, retired city manager of the city of Fillmore, 
Calif. 

Liture E. HoLtasaucu, housewife, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Mary R. James, housewife, Boise City, Okla. 

Burton L. LouMutter, chairman of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Centralia, Kans. 

Rupotrx# M. Karser, retail and wholesale furniture business, Brig- 
ham City, Utah. 

ALEXANDER Kaptik, Jr., president, Numismatic Supply Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Leon T. LinDHEIM, senior vice president and secretary, The Con- 
tinental Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. Dae Lyon, president, Salina Coffee House, Inc., Salina, Kans. 

WituiaM P. Rasun, retired IBM employee, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mary JANE McCrary, member, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Boise, Idaho. 

Rita McAvoy, executive assistant, purchasing, housekeeping, and 
food management, famous Crawford House resort, Crawford 
Notch, N.H. 

EuizaseTH Mare VertrcH McComas, vice chairman, New Mexico 
Republican Party, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
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Tuomas F. Mason, owner, Mason’s Airbase Pharmacy, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

Jean Muirueap, lawyer and State senator, Jackson, Miss. 

Beverty RANDALL STEINMAN, president, Showcase of Fashions, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Henry Suttirr, Jr., executive vice president, Sutliff Tobacco Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Cornetius B. Tyson, marketing area, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Ex-officio members: 

Joun W. Lorp, Jr., of Germantown, Pa., Judge of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

Wiii1aM B. Camp, of Bethesda, Md., Comptroller of the Currency. 

Paut J. Macuirg, Assayer, U.S. Assay Office, New York, N.Y. 


Lewis M. Branscoms, of Boulder, Colo., Director, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of Commerce. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted February 3, 1970 

Ropert H. CANNON, Jr., of California, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Transportation, 
vice Secor D. Browne, resigned. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released February 3, 1970 


Press conference of Senator Hugh Scott and 
Representative Gerald R. Ford following 
Republican leadership meeting. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved February 2, 1970 


isch eeinticansibesacla asain Private Law 91-76 








Submitted February 4, 1970 

RosperT Harry NooTer, of Missouri, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, vice James P. 
Grant, resigned. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


eral facilities. 


sional Relations, 


Released February 4, 1970 

Press conference of Russell E. Train, Chair- 
man-designate, Council on Environmental Approved February 3, 1970 
Quality; James R. Schlesinger, Acting 
Deputy Director, Bureau of the Budget; 
and Al Alm, Budget Examiner, Water Re- 
sources Bureau, Bureau of the Budget, on 
control of air and water pollution at Fed- 


An Act for the relief of Mrs. Marjorie Zuck. 


SD. TAR: BRR iccinecsensiias Public Law 91-191 
Joint Resolution to welcome to the United 
States Olympic delegations authorized by 
the International Olympic Committee. 


Press conference of William E. Timmons, 


Assistant to the President for Congres- . 
ed Febr 
and Bryce N. Harlow, Approv ebruary 4, 1970 


Counsellor t the President, on Mr. Tim- H.J. Res. 1051__..-_--_-- Public Law 91-192 


1Does not include promotions of members 


of the Uniformed Services, nominations to President. 


the Service Academies, or nominations of List of participants attending meetings with 
the President in Indianapolis and Chicago. 


Foreign Service Officers. 


mons’ appointment as Assistant to the 


Joint Resolution designating the week 
commencing February 1, 1970, as Interna- 
tional Clergy Week in the United States, 
and for other purposes. 
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INTELSAT. See International Telecom- 
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